FCEAlUEn 


Just  a  few  of  the  im¬ 
portant  collections 
now  showing  designs 
in  rich  fabrics  made  of 
Bemberg  are  those  of: 


Current  designer  collections  are  proudly 

featuring  costumes  in  luxurious  fabrics  woven  of  Bemberg*, 

the  Aristocrat  of  Rayon  Yarn. 

When  you  promote  the  name  BEMBERG  with  high-fashion 
fabrics,  you  promote  a  prestige  that  will  reflect  in  new 
profits  with  all  your  Bemberg  merchandise. 

Establish  Bemberg's  reputation  for  ^ 

fashion  leadership  with  your  customers,  J 

and  you'll  discover  significant 
new  meaning  in  the  phrase . . . 

BEMBERG  MEANS  BUSINESS. 


SAMUEL  KASS 
NORBERT  JAY 


TED  STEIN 


EISENBERG  ORIGINALS 


•*rON  YAtH 


Anstocmf  o/'/iaj^on  ]^m 


*»EMBEftG  it  th*  ragisUred  lrad«-mark  of  tho  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION.  261  Fifth  Avonuo.  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
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How  white  is  your  White  Sale  ? 


85%  of  all  towels 
sold  are  not  white 


Hiatus  why  we've  ju8t  come  up  with  a 
brand-new  promotion  that  has  plenty 
of  color  to  it.  It's  timed  right  for  your 
traditional  White  Sale  selling  — and  it's 
got  an  eye-catching,  ear-catching,  cus¬ 
tomer-catching  title:  ^^Cannon's  Winter 
Carnival.” 

Properly  presented,  this  event  can 
be  an  umbrella  for  colored  towels  and 
white  towels  and  other  merchandise 
throughout  your  store !  Everything  and 
everybody  can  join  in  — the  roof's  the 
limit!  First  off,  mount  reprints  of 
Cannon's  full-color,  two-page  spread  in 
strategic  positions  in  your  store.  With 
matched  groups  of  Cannon  towels  (the 


whole  price  range)  and  copies  of  the 
featured  snowman,  add  sparkle  to  win¬ 
dows,  shadow  boxes,  counters,  pillars 
and  walls.  To  give  displays  even  more 
seasonal  personality,  include  pertinent 
winter  sports  clothing  and  equipment. 

Cannon's  Winter  Carnival  is  going 
to  be  a  national  and  annual  institution. 
Identify  your  store  with  it  from  the 
very  beginning!  Your  Cannon  repre¬ 
sentative  will  furnish  a  selection  of 
newspaper  mats  or  velox  prints  for 
your  local  advertising.  Tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  watch  for  Cannon's  beautiful 
full-color  spread  on  or  about  Janu¬ 
ary  7.  But  for  your  personal  preview. 


TURN  THE  PAGE... 
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Now  at  stores  across  the  nation- 


ilock  ap  at  Caanoa’s  Wiater  Caraival  with  woaderfal  towel  boys! 


CANNON  MILLS.  INC.,  70  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13  •  TOWELS  •  SHEETS  •  STOCKINGS  •  BLANKETS 
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Good  things  aro  in  storo  for  buyers  at  these  great  shows  .  .  .  new 
and  saleable  lines  of  merchandise,  all  neatly  catalogued  in  com- 
fMrehensive  displays. 

This  six-volume  bookshelf  will  help  you  fill  your  own  shelves  with 
items  that  insure  quick  turnover  and  extra  profits. 
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HER  ’’OUCH!”  HURTS  YOU,  TOO 


A  splintered  counter  edge,  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  —  and  a 
saleswoman  quits  her  counter  with  a  bleeding  hand.  While  she 
is  gone,  another  employee  must  do  extra  duty  and  customers 
turn  away,  complaining  of  slow  service. 

By  avoiding  accidents,  employees  protect  themselves. 
They  also  help  keep  service  running  smoothly  and  customers 
favorably  impressed.  That’s  one  important  reason  why 
Liberty  Mutual  works  to  eliminate  accident  hazards  to 
customers  and  employees  alike. 

Liberty  Mutual’s  loss  prevention  engineers  know  where 
dangers  in  your  store  lie,  and  how  to  avoid  them.  They  know 
how  to  help  you  teach  employees  to  work  safely.  They  know, 
for  example,  how  this  girl  could  have  avoided  a  slashed  finger. 
She  should  have  detected  the  splintered  counter  edge,  taped 
it  temporarily  and  reported  it  for  prompt  repair. 

Also  important  in  helping  to  “smooth  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandising’’  is  proper  claims  handling.  Liberty  Mutual’s  full¬ 
time,  salaried  claims  specialists  are  saving  money  —  and  help¬ 
ing  preserve  customer  good  will  —  for  leading  stores  from 
coast  to  coast,  by  providing  the  fair,  tactful  claims  handling 


that  store  managers  want. 

Why  not  get  full  information  on  Liberty  Mutual’s  service 
to  stores  for  yourself?  Telephone  our  Home  Office  in  Boston 
today.  Or  write:  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


MUTUAL 

iPANY 

TON  ' 

Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


LIBERTY 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE:  BOSTON 


★  JVe  work  to  keep  you  safe  ★ 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  at  Booth  Numbers  16  and  17 
during  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention,  January  10  to  14. 
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SERVICE 


FOR  A  SINGU  CHARGEI 

If  you're  familiar  with  this  nation¬ 
wide  shipping  service,  you  know  that 
dealing  with  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  is 
a  time-saving,  business-like  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  a  single  charge  covering 
everything.This  charge  includes  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  service  in  all  cities 
and  principal  towns,  double  receipts, 
and  fast  transportation  by  railroad 
or  scheduled  airline  under  one  re¬ 
sponsible  carrier.  Your  shipments 
move  quickly  between  your  business 
or  home  and  a  city  nearby  or  clear 
across  the  continent . . . 

Best  of  all,  you  know  that  RAIL¬ 
WAY  EXPRESS  is  part  of  your  own 
community  life,  a  dependable  neigh¬ 
bor  you  can  call  upon  anytime  for 
your  kind  of  transportation. 


‘  SHIP  EARIY  BY 
^.RAILWAY  EXPRESS 


DECEMBER,  1948 


STORE 


CONTESTS 


.SKth  Annual  NRDCi A  (Convention 

Posl-lileetion  view  ol  1949 
Hv  B.  Karl  Pnekett 

(Jase  History  of  a  (hiality  Standard 
By  Carol  Willis  MolFett 

What  I'se  Are  Standards  to  Your' 

I'estinj*  as  a  (inide  in  Employee  I’lateineiu 
By  (ieorge  L.  Plant 

A  Stutly  ol  Wrapping  Praetiees 
in  Women’s  Specialty  Shops 

By  Laura  Lou  (Courtney  Frank 
Lite  Month  in  Retailing 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 


NATION-WIDi  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


Helem  K.  Mlilhern,  Editor;  John  Hahn,  Advertising  Manager;  H.  0. 
Bell,  Promotion  Manager;  Bernard  (CCorrican,  Mildred  Johnsen, 
Joan  Cox,  Associates.  Stores  is  published  monthly  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Lew  Hahn.  President  and  Treasurer. 
Publication  office.  100  West  .31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Only  Remington  Rand  Offers  you  this  4-WAY 

CHOICE  of  Cycle  Billing  Systems 


^  Insulated  CYCIE- 
MATIC  RECORDS 

lust  on  the  market  and  arousing  a  tremen¬ 
dous  volume  of  favorable  cominent  is  the 
insulated  Cycle-Matic  desk  built  to  house 
a  unified  credit  system  with  either  visible 
records  or  vertical  files.  You  get  all  the 
advantages  of  visible  filing  or  the  compact 
space-saving  convenience  of  the  vertical 
system  plus  certified,  laboratory-te^ed 
protection  for  these  vital  records.  The 
same  insulated  desk  can  be  used  for  either 
system. 


@  InsulatBd 


desk-safe 

by  the  Rem°ngtoVS?tS"*^  assured 
Desk-Safe  with  ^  minimum 

for  the  h^“of 

^unt  Records.®  With  thi?  Ac- 

W  that  in  the  etent 

be  no  question  that  recordc  -if’ 
safely— assure  iinhrr.L  S®  through 

good\^  ’  '  P™foot  vital  customer 


Join  the  many  stores  now  turning  to  Remington  Rand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  systems  for  a  profit-boosHng  increase  in  business  efficiency! 
This  equipment  pays  for  itself  so  rapidly  in  lowered  operating 
costs  and  additional  security  for  credit  records,  that  you’ll  bo 
amazed  how  quickly  Remington  Rand  Cycle  Billing  advantages 
pay  off  in  actual  cash  to  you. 

Send  now  for  your  free  copy  of  booklet  X710,  20  page  descripHon 
of  the  Streamlined  Remington  Rand  Cycle  Billing  installaUon  at 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.  Write  Retail  Stores  Department. 
Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


topyrigh'  Iy+,s,  Reniingtcn  Rand  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  •  HOTEL  Me  ALPIN,  January  17-20 


CHICAGO  •  HOTEL  SHERMAN,  February  14-17 


REGISTER  NOW 


You  know  what  Camp  Instructional  Courses  for  Fitters  have  done  to 
help  stores  improve  standards  of  service  in  selling  scientific  supports. 

Because  of  this  instruction,  thousands  of  fitters  have  done  a  better 
job.  Their  Camp  Certificates  of  Proficiency  have  helped  to  build 
customer  confidence  and  recognition  by  the  medical  profession. 

Plan  now  to  benefit  from  the  1949  series  of  Camp  Courses  in  New 
York  or  Chicago.  Four  concentrated  days  of  practical  instruction— 
lectiires,  clinics,  demonstrations,  motion  pictures,  slides  and  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  covering  such  essentials  as  anatomy,  body 
mechanics,  correct  fitting  techniques  for  various  customer  types. 
Tuition  is  free. 


Limited  Enrollment— AppUcationa  accepted  in  order  of  actual  receipt. 
Registrations  close  January  3  for  New  York  Course— January  31 
for  Chicago  Course.  Write  or  wire  today  to  Educational  Department, 
S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at:  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 
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.  .  .  and  so  docs  every  lady,  if  her  legs  are  encased 
in  sleek,  sheer,  beautiful  hosiery,  finished  with 
DuraBeau  (the  “film  of  beauty  and  protection”). 

“Leg  consciousness”  is  natural  with  the  modern  well- 
groomed  lady,  and  that  is  why  she  demands  the  best 
in  hosiery, — and  the  best  means  lovely  hosiery  that  is 
made  even  lovelier  by  DuraBeau, 

Then,  too,  when  hosiery  is  finished  with  DuraBeau, 
it  offers  extra  resistance  to  spots,  snags  and  runs, — 
and  thus  gives  “miles  more  wear.” 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  •  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils.  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ontario.  Can 
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to  imme 


Store  superintendents  and  traffic  heads  agree 
that  the  new  Monarch  Super-Advanced  Pin- 
On  Price-Marking  Machine  sets  new  records 
of  speed  and  efficiency.  Its  sharp,  clean  price- 
marking  is  done  from  metal  type  using  a  dry 
ribbon  producing  neat,  legible  tickets. 

“SUPER-ADVANCED”  FLEXIBILITY 

A  single  operation  price-marks  your  choice  of 
five  sizes  of  tickets  with  or  without  horizontal 
or  vertical  perforations.  This  flexibility  in¬ 
cludes  production  of  from  one  to  twelve  lines 
of  cleancut  letters  or  numerals  with  up  to 
thirteen  characters  per  line. 

The  same  operation  that  price-marks  the 
ticket  pins  it  securely  on  the  merchandise  with¬ 
out  damage  to  even  the  sheerest  fabrics.  The 
exclusive  Monarch  method  protects  merchan¬ 
dise  by  burying  the  pin  point  safely  within 
the  ticket  stock. 

EASY  TO  USE  —  ANYONE 
CAN  LEARN  QUICKLY 

Employees  need  not  be  experts  to  set  new 
speed  records  with  the  new  Super-Ad¬ 
vanced  Pin-On  Machine.  Now  is  the  time 
to  replace  tiresome,  wasteful  methods  and 
equipment  with  Monarch’s  famous  Super- 
Advanced  Pin-On  Price-Marking  Machine. 
I  Write  today  for  price  and  folder  with  de- 
i  tailed  description  of  the 

P  new  Super- Advanced 

Pin-On  Price-Marking  @  ®  a 
Machine.  \  A  J 


587? 
VP  ij 


The  Monarch 


Wofid's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY.  216  5  TOSRfNCE  ST.,  DAYTON  3.  OHIO 
i  PACIFIC  COAST  FACrOHy,  1130  Mopi«  Avmiw,  lot  Angehf  15,  CelHoinia 
'  CANADIAN  TACTOUT,  358  Ad»latd»  Slr*«l,  Toronto,  Canada 

OTHER  OFFICES  IN:  ATLANTA,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO.  DAUAS, 
DETROIT.  NEW  YORK,  PITTSBURGH.  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SEATTLE 


See  Um  at  tht>  SUotr^-aaHooth  \o»  i 
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'olumn 
Adding  Machine 
Capacity  999,999-99 


Only  huge  volume  production  to  meet  great 
popular  demand  makes  it  possible  to  offer  this 
famous  Burroughs  adding  machine  at  so  low  a 
price.  Fast,  accurate,  dependable,  it’s  a  Burroughs 
through  and  through  .  .  .  precision-built  to  the 
high  standards  that  have  made  Burroughs  the 
most-used  adding  machines  in  the  world. 

Your  local  Burroughs  representative  can  show 
you  why  a  Burroughs  at  only  $125.00  will  out¬ 
perform  and  outlast  any  other  adding  machine 
in  its  price  field.  Give  him  a  call  notv,  or  write 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 

WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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Bigelow  Carpets 


Bigelow 

Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see  .  .  .  quality  you  can  trust .  . . 
since  1825 


Walk  into  these 

fine  Chicago  hotels — 

Officers’  Lounge.  Hotel  Knirkerhorker 

And  you’ll  walk  on 


Hour  Glass  Cocktail  Lounge.  La  Satie  hotel 


Here  are  four  scenes  in  one  citv.  Four  important  hotels  all 
carpeted  with  Bigelow’s  famous  Hartford-Saxony. 

And  in  city  after  city,  you’ll  find  the  same  story.  For  smart 

hotel  managers . . .  decorators _ architects  ...  all  realize  how 

superbly  this  carpet  pays  its  own  way. 

Pays  off  in  year-in.  year-out  wear  because  of  its  exception¬ 
ally  rugged  construction.  Pays  off  in  distinctive  appearance, 
because  it’s  always  custom-created  as  to  design  and  color. 

What  are  your  carpet  needs?  Custom-made  styles,  or  a  choice 
of  swatchbook  beauties?  Any  questions  about  installations? 
Bigelow’s  prepared  to  answer  them  readily. 

See  Bigelow's  Carpet  Counsel  for  sound,  expert  advice.  25 
Carpet  Counsel  offices  are  at  your  service.  One  of  them  is 
near  you. 


ICfilnut  Room,  Bismark  Hotel 


BIGELOW 
WE  AVE  RS 


l.neiuo  liooni.  Hotel  Belmont 
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THE 


MONTH 


STORES 
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in  RETAILING 


with  common  sense  will  gladly  give  up  the  “frills”  of  de¬ 
partment  store  service  in  return  for  money  savings— as  long 
as  she  is  certain  that  the  merchandise  itself  is  fashion-right. 
If  this  theory  works  in  a  medium-to-high  income  market, 
Ohrbach’s  in  Los  Angeles  may  indeed  turn  out  to  be  the 
pilot  operation  in  a  wide  retail  attack  on  rising  expense 
rates  and  falling  volume. 

In  the  New  York  store  on  14th  Street,  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  unquestionably  comes  from  the  mass-market  shop¬ 
pers  who  do  all  their  clothes  buying  in  that  area.  But 
Nathan  Ohrbach,  store  founder,  and  his  son  Jerome 
Ohrbach,  store  president,  can  also  trace  a  sizable  slice  of 
their  business  to  women  of  taste  and  fashion  wisdom  who 
are  glad  to  ride  the  subway  downtown  for  the  money  sav¬ 
ings  Ohrbach’s  offers. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


OHRBACH  MEETS  LOS  ANGELES— HEAD  ON 


In  the  fever  of  words  that  attended  the  opening  of  the 
Ohrbach  store  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  the  new 
west  coast  unit  was  described  as  the  “pilot  plant  for  future 
reuiling’’  and  “an  all-out  assault  on  the  merchandising 
principles  commonly  practiced  by  department  stores  today.” 
Whether  it  is  all  of  that  or  not,  it  is  certainly  designed  as 
a  test  operation  for  the  future  Ohrbach’s.  If  its  success  is 
sufi&ciently  spectacular  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
backing  is  waiting  to  establish  Ohrbach  units  in  a  dozen 
cities  with  populations  over  a  million. 

With  the  Los  Angeles  opening,  Ohrbach  carries  its 
“Business  in  Millions— Prohts  in  Pennies”  slogan  right  into 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  city’s  best  shopping  districts.  This 
will  be  the  acid  test  of  the  Ohrbach  theory  that  any  woman 


One  of  the  biggest  build-ups  in  retail  history  prepared  both  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  national  press  for  the  opening,  on 
December  2,  of  the  IVilshire  Boulei>ard  unit  of  Ohrbach’s.  A  first-rate  public  relations  campaign  focused  attention,  especially  in  the 
business  press,  on  the  fact  that  the  Ohrbach  system  of  low-cost  merchandising  is  rww  being  applied  intensively  in  a  market  above 
the  mass  level.  Plans  to  establish  Ohrbach  stores  in  a  dozen  cities  hinge  on  the  outcome  of  the  West  Coast  venture. 
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A  S  retailers  prepare  lor  their  annual  catch-as-tatth-t:an 
with  the  problems  of  their  trade  at  the  NRDGA  Con¬ 
vention,  January  10-14,  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the  ranks 
of  “big  problems”  seems  to  have  grabbed  the  top  spot  on 
the  Convention  program,  .\lthough  the  problem  of  public 
relations  has  always  been  a  major  concern  of  individual 
stores,  it  has  not,  until  recently,  won  recognition  as  the 
type  of  problem  which  retailers  should  attempt  to  cope 
with  collectively.  The  preliminary  program  for  the  S8th 
C^onvention  indicates  that  this  long-awaited  collective  ap 
proach  to  public  relations  is  about  to  be  realized. 

Pre-Convention  signs  that  retailing  is  vitally  concerned 
with  its  collective  pidilic  relations  include,  not  only  the 
subject  matter  slated  for  discussion  at  the  January  Conven¬ 
tion,  but  also  the  highly  favorable  reports  on  the  big  public 
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Amon^  more  than  ItMt 
Convention  speakers: 


Brightmaii 


Spector 


relations  campaign,  “Democracy  Works  Here.”  These  re¬ 
ports  furnish  concrete  proof  of  the  ability  of  retailers  to 
cooperate  in  handling  their  public  relations,  and  they 
augur  well  for  the  extension  of  this  cooperation  on  public 
relations  throughout  the  Convention  and  all  of  1949. 

The  scoreboard  on  this  first  major  P.  R.  effort  by  retail¬ 
ers  now  lists  more  than  115,000  stores  participating.  Dur¬ 
ing  Convention  week  the  promotion  moves  toward  its 
climax,  and  early  on  the  program  a  full  session  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  will  pull  the 
loose  ends  of  the  campaign  together  with  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  advertising  and  display,  employe  coopera¬ 
tion,  local  tie-ups  and  other  major  aspects  of  the  campaign. 
This  session  will  set  the  tone  for  a  whole  string  of  Conven- 
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JANUARY  10-14,  1949 


h-<an  tion  meetings  having  the  general  purpose  of  improving  re- 
Con-  ■  tail  customer  relations. 

ranks  |  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  meetings  will  he  the 
[)t  on  E  Joint  Merchandise  and  Store  Management  session  on  com 
iiiblic  I  plaints,  where  discussion  will  center  on  the  major  causes  of 
lual  ^  complaints  and  how’  customer  relations  can  be  enhanced 
(jjg  *  better  handling  of  those  complaints.  Retailers  are  today 
-  able  to  see  their  way  clear  for  a  really  comprehensive  ap- 
j  proach  to  the  complaints  problem  for  the  first  time  since 
.S8th  .  ^^J,r^inle  restrictions  brought  a  period  of  lower  merchantlise 
e  [  standards. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  sound  tomplaints  policy  can  be 
;rned  maintained  only  if  standards  of  cpiality  can  be  constantly 
I  the  checked  and  maintained  to  the  retailer’s  and  consumer’s  sat- 
iven-  '  isfaction.  Retailers,  therefore,  have  fountl  it  necessary  simply 
iblic  to  mark  time  in  their  war  on  the  causes  of  complaints  until 
;  re-  I  merchandise  shortages  were  eliminated  in  most  categories. 

to  ;  Now  that  supply  has  returned  to  some  semblance  of  normal, 
they  the  stores  are  ready  again  to  plug  for  strong  cooperative 
ublic  i  action  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  complaints.  They  know 
'  that,  no  matter  how  attractive  an  adjustment  a  store  can 
etail-  =  make,  it  will  never  suffice  as  a  substitute  for  satisfactory 
l)ur-  ®  merchandise.  By  enlisting  the  aid  of  testing  laboratories, 
[1  its  I  by  providing  for  a  full  exchange  of  information  between 
r  the  r  stores  and  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  manufactur- 
I  the  1  ers,  retailers  are  optimistic  of  halting  the  rise  in  their  re- 
nsive  ij  turns  and  complaints  figures  and  by  doing  so  to  take  a  long 
ipera-  I  step  toward  improving  their  customer  relations, 
laign.  I  Some  of  the  chief  topics  up  for  discussion  at  the  com- 
nven-  i  plaints  meeting  w’ill  lie  low  tpiality  merchandise,  faulty 
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construction,  poor  workmanship,  misrepresentation,  lack  of 
informative  labeling,  overselling,  delayed  deliveries  and  de¬ 
layed  servicing  and  replacement  of  parts.  Testing  labora¬ 
tory  representatives  will  appear  to  review  their  findings  and 
to  make  recommendations,  as  will  spokesmen  for  ready-to- 
wear,  home  furnishings,  major  appliances,  store  manage¬ 
ment  and  piece  goods. 

Another  Convention  session  which  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  this  subject  of  complaints  and  customer 
relations  and  the  steps  which  retailers  can  take  collectively 
and  individually  to  reduce  the  causes  for  complaints  will 
be  the  Piece  Goods  meeting,  which  will  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fabric  serviceability.  Featured  on  this  program  will 
be  a  report  by  Charles  Dorn,  Chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee. 

In  any  comprehensive  program  for  public  relations,  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  for  sound  policies  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions.  A  special  session  at  the  Convention  takes  up  this 
subject  under  the  direction  of  the  Personnel  Group.  One 
of  the  big  topics  at  this  session  will  be  that  of  employee 
information,  and  it  will  seek  to  define  the  channels  best 


suited  for  passing  information  from  management  to  staff. 
An  allied  problem  which  is  also  on  the  schedule  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  this  session  is  that  of  developing  a  workable  system 
for  recording  employee  opinion.  Of  general  interest  from 
the  public  relations  standpoint  will  be  the  third  major  sub¬ 
ject  at  this  session,  the  possibility  of  new  labor  legislation 
being  enacted  to  replace  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  and  the 
effect  such  legislation  could  have  on  a  store’s  employee  and 
customer  relations. 

School  Relations 

The  relationships  between  stores  and  schools  in  their 
localities  is  still  another  phase  of  public  relations,  and  this 
will  get  an  airing  at  a  Personnel  Group  and  Distributive 
Education  meeting  to  be  devoted  solely  to  this  subject.  One 
of  the  addresses  at  this  session  will  be  “A  Store  Training 
Program  for  Undergraduates.”  Later  in  Convention  week 
Dr.  Paul  Nystroni  will  take  a  whirl  at  the  touchy  subject  of 
Mrs.  Constimer  and  her  outlook  on  prices,  his  topic,  “Priced 
to  Consumer  Acceptance”,  this  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Merchandising  Division. 
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Monday,  January  10  12:15  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  1 

CONVENTION  CURTAIN  RAISER 

Luncheon 
Sponsored  by 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUYING  OFFICES,  Inc. 

Chairman:  M.  J.  GREENEB.MJM,  Vice  President.  Felix 
Lilirnthal  &  Co.,  and  President,  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  Inc. 

Speaker:  FRED  LAZARUS,  JR.,  President,  The  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  urge  that  reservations  be  made  in  advance 

Tariff — $4.50 

- o - 

Monday,  January  10  2:00  P.M. 

Salle  Moderne 

No.  2 

PERSONNEL  TECHNICAL  SESSION 

Visual  Aids 

Presentation  of  recent  training  films  covering  mer¬ 
chandise  information  and  selling  service,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  store  experience  with  other  special  visual 
devices. 

- o - 


Monday,  January  10  8:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  3 

TOP  MANAGEMENT  SESSION 

Chairman:  JAY  D.  RUNKl.E,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit;  and 
Chairman  of  the  sioard,  NRDCA 

Most  Important  Problems  Facing  Management  in 
1949 

Panel  Members — 

DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD,  Manager,  Retail  Trade 
Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston:  and  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  Massachusetts  Council  of  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants 

HAROLD  W.  BRICHTMAN,  President,  Lit  Broth¬ 
ers,  Philadelphia 

SAUL  COHN,  President,  City  Stores  Company,  New 
York  City 

CHARLES  C.  NICHOLS,  President  and  General 
Manager,  The  C.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

JAMES  S.  SCHOFF,  President  and  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York  City 

Open  Forum  Discussion 

Announcement  of  Convention  Committees  and  Nom¬ 
inations  for  Directors 
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But  the  Convention  will  not  concern  itself  only  with 
public  lelations.  Federal  Reserve  figures  for  department 
store  sales  on  a  country-wide  basis  offer  little  encourage¬ 
ment  tor  Spring.  November  sales  figures,  for  example,  show 
a  7  per  cent  decline  from  1947.  Thinking  in  terms  of  trends, 
retailers  are  looking  beyond  big  Christmas  sales  and  are 
wondering  whether  the  November  decline  will  continue  in 
early  1949.  The  picture  on  unit  sales  also  provides  little  en¬ 
couragement  and  predictions  among  retailers  for  the  Spring 
season  are  generally  tinged  with  pessimism.  These  will  be 
among  the  problems  which  face  the  Top  Management  ses¬ 
sion  which  will  open  the  Convention  program. 

Sessions  on  Expense  Reduction 

Both  the  Controllers  Congress  and  the  Store  Management 
Group  will  be  giving  complete  sessions  to  the  problem  of 
expense  reduction.  At  the  Controllers’  meeting  a  team  com¬ 
posed  of  a  personnel  director,  publicity  director,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  store  manager  will  elaborate  on  the 
theme,  ‘‘How  I  Would  Reduce  Expenses”.  The  Store  Man¬ 
agement  session  will  take  a  look  at  the  tools  which  man¬ 


agement  has  available  for  slashing  expenses.  Some  of  the 
methods  to  be  considered  closely  are. work  simplification, 
policy  changes  and  analysis  of  transactions. 

The  new  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  will  offer  two 
major  Convention  sessions  in  addition  to  a  mid-week  lunch¬ 
eon.  One  of  these  meetings  will  deal  with  still  a  third 
phase  of  good  retail  public  relations,  that  of  good  relations 
between  retailers  and  their  resources.  A  feature  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  a  debate  between  teams  of  manufacturers  and 
retailers  on  the  subject  of  whether  the  Men’s  Wear  industry 
has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  propier  promotion.  The  oj>- 
posing  forces  will  seek  to  place  the  blame  for  promotion 
failures  in  this  field  and  in  doing  so  give  retailers  attend¬ 
ing  this  session  some  tips  on  how  better  coofieration  could 
lead  to  better  promotions. 

A  new  NRDGA  Group  which  will  be  making  its  debut 
at  the  38th  Convention  will  be  the  new  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group,  which  will  offer  an  afternoon  meeting  de¬ 
voted  to  display  techniques  for  1949.  Another  Convention 
“first”  is  the  session  planned  for  a  discussion  of  basement 
merchandising.  Price  lines,  promotions  and  magazine  tie- 
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Tuesday,  January  11 


9:30  A.M. 


Grand  Ballroom 


No.  4 

GENERAL  SESSION  UNDER  AUSPICES 
OF  SALES  PROMOTION  AND  VISUAL 
MERCHANDISING  GROUPS 

How  to  Put  Over  the  Campaign 
“DEMOCRACY  WORKS  HERE” 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  President,  Namm’s, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn, 

Address  of  Welcome 

J.  M.  ELLIS,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  G.  C.  Murphy 
Co.,  M(  Kccsport,  Pa.,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  NRDGA 

Explanation  of  the  Campaign 

ALAN  A.  WELLS,  Director  of  Publicity,  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

How  to  Rally  Employees 

G.  J.  KVTE,  Store  Manager,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford 

How  to  Secure  Local  Tie-ups 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2ND,  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  L.  L.  Stearns  Company,  Williamsfxirt, 
Pa.,  and  Chairman,  Public  Relations  Committee, 
NRDGA 

How  to  Enlist  All  Retailers 

JOSEPH  MEEK,  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Retail  Associations,  Chicago,  and  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 

How  to  Advertise 

ALAN  A.  WELLS,  Director  of  Publicity,  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

How  to  Display 

W.  ARTHUR  GRAY,  Display  Manager,  Lansburgh 
&  Bro.,  Washington 

stores 


Tuesday,  January  11 

Salle  Modeme 


9:30  A.M. 


No.  5 

PERSONNEL  TECHNICAL  SESSION 

Employment  Policies  and  Procedures 

Chairman:  S.  J.  FOSDICK,  Vice  President  &  General  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and 
Chairman,  Personnel  Group,  NRDGA 

Panel  discussion  on  personnel  policies  and  employ¬ 
ment  procedures;  recruiting  and  interviewing  proce¬ 
dures;  testing  as  an  employment  and  placement  aid; 
decentralizing  employment;  maintaining  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  employee  records;  employee  reviews  and  ratings; 
handling  employee  exits;  controlling  absenteeism; 
sick  benefit  and  health  programs 

(Panel  Members  to  be  announced) 


Tuesday,  January  1 1  9:30  A.M. 

Keystone  Room 

No.  6 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  SESSION 

Collections — Your  Challenge  for  1949 

Chairman:  CHARLES  H.  DICKEN,  Manager,  Charge 
Sales,  Davison-Paxon  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

An  open  forum  panel  discussion  on  the  problems  of 
collection  and  the  prevention  of  overbuying  or  pyra¬ 
miding  of  charge  accounts. 

Panel  Members — 

RUDOLPH  M.  SEVERA,  Manager,  Cash-Time  De¬ 
partment,  Macy’s,  New  York  City 


i 


RAY  JOHNSON,  Credit  Manager,  Boston  Store,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa 

WINSTON  M.  TRIPP,  Controller,  Albert  Steiger 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

H.  E.  NORTHEY,  Credit  Manager,  Rice’s  Fashion 
Comer,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Tuesday,  January  11  2:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  7 

SMALLER  STORES  SESSION 

Ringing  the  Cash  Register  With  That  Extra  Sale 

Chairman'.  ALFRED  MOFFATT,  R.H.  Muir  &  Co.,  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  and  Chairman,  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
NRDGA 

This  is  How  to  Sell  More  Goods 

The  two  sessions  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  (7  & 
11)  are  completely  given  over  to  presenting  dynamic, 
practical,  down-to-earth  ideas  and  information  in 
merchandising,  advertising,  display,  sales  training, 
compensation  plans,  selling  department  location  and 
selling  fixtures,  all  pointed  at  the  sole  objective  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  sales  and  profit  of  your  store.  Full 
audience  participation  is  planned  and  you  are  urged 
to  contribute  your  ideas. 

Speakers — 

CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  Dean,  School  of 
Retailing,  New  York  University 

NINA  KYLE,  Merchandising  Editor,  Glamour  Maga¬ 
zine,  New  York  City 

MILDRED  SCHMOLZE,  Vice  President,  Tobe  & 
Associates,  New  York  City 

Panel 

WILLIAM  S.  WYCKOFF,  Vice  President,  A.  B. 
Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

DAVID  W.  BRUNDAGE,  Lakeland,  Ohio 

A.  O.  BUCKINGHAM,  Vice  President,  Cluett- 

Peabody  Co.,  New  York  City 

Open  Forum  Discussion 

Vote  on  Revision  of  By-laws  and  Election  of 
NRDGA  Directors 

MEMBERS  OF  RECORD  should  make  every  effort 
to  attend 


Tuesday,  January  11  2:00  P.M. 

Salle  Modeme 

No.  8 

PERSONNEL  TECHNICAL  SESSION 

Current  Training  Procedures 
Good  Leadership  Starts  with  Top  Management 
Role  Playing  as  a  Training  Device 
We  Believe  in  Decentralized  Training 
Non-Selling  Training 

Panel  discussion  of  effective  non-selling  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

(Speakers  and  Panel  Members  to  be  Announced) 


Tuesday,  January  11  2:00  P.M. 

Keystone  Room 


No.  9 

SALES  PROMOTION  SESSION 

Newspaper  Advertising 

Chairman:  WILLARD  H.  CAMPBELL,  Vice  President, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Introduction  of — 

LAURENCE  KNOTT,  Advertising  Director,  Chicago 
Sun  Times,  and 

B.  LEWIS  POSEN,  Sales  Promotion  Director,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Co-Chairman, 
NAEA-NRDGA  Coordinating  Committees 

Keynote 

HAROLD  V.  MANZER,  President,  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association,  and  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Worcester  Telegram,  Post  Gazette 
Put  Buying  Patterns  to  Work 

JOHN  GIESEN,  Director  of  Retail  Advertising, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
Pictorial  Reproductions  in  Newspapers 

HOMER  STERLING,  Professor  of  Graphic  Arts, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
How  to  Improve  Advertising  via  Better  Copy 
Techniques 

CLYDE  BEDELL,  Advertising  Consultant,  Park 
Ridge,  Ill. 

Color  Advertising  in  Newspapers 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

- O - 

Tuesday,  January  11  2:00  P.M. 

Manhattan  Room 

No.  10 

BASEMENT  MERCHANDISING  SESSION 

Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Competition 

Chairman:  SAMUEL  J.  CHANCE,  Merchandise  Manager, 
■  Basement  Store,  John  Wanamaker,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Price  Lines 
(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Tying  in  Basement  Merchandise  with  Magazine 
Advertisements 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Promoting  the  Basement  Store 

JOSEPH  LORIN,  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Retail  Sales  Promotion,  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  N.Y.C. 

Meeting  Chain  and  Upstairs  Department 
Competition 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Open  Forum  Discussion 


ins  are  listed  on  the  program  for  this  session  with  the  major 
discussion  to  center  on  ways  of  meeting  chain  and  upstairs 
department  compsetition. 
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Full  Sessions  on  Newspapers  and  Direct  Mail  I 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  the  big  session  on  the  “Democ¬ 
racy  Works  Here”  campaign,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
has  on  tap  a  complete  session  on  newspaper  advertising  and 
still  another  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  direct  mail.  Credit 
Management  will  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  collections  I 
in  an  open  forum  panel  discussion,  laying  particular  stress ! 
on  the  problems  of  overbuying  and  pyramiding  charge 
accounts. 

Small  store  men  will  be  occupied  with  the  possibilities  ol 
building  unit  sales  and  have  scheduled  a  regular  session  in 
addition  to  their  dinner  meeting,  which  is  always  a  top 
draw  during  the  Convention.  Both  of  these  meetings  will 
close  with  the  problem  of  .selling  more  goods.  Both  will 
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Tuesday,  January  11 

Grand  Ballroom 


6:30  P.M. 


No.  11 

SMALLER  STORES  DINNER  MEETING 

Ringing  the  Cash  Register  With  That  Extra  Sale 

Chairman:  JOSEPH  T.  MEEK,  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois 
Federation  of  Retail  Associations,  Chicago,  and  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries 

Speakers 

WILLIAM  STENSGAARD,  President.  W.  L.  Stens- 
gaard  &  Associates,  Chicago 

CARL  V.  HAECKER,  General  Sales  Promotion 
Manager,  Butler  Bros.,  Chicago 


Panel 


B.  M.  ASHELL,  President,  Ashell’s,  Kirksvillc,  Mo. 

PIERCE  H.  BITKER,  President,  Bitker-Gcrner,  Mil¬ 
waukee 

GAIL  G.  GRANT,  President,  Gail  G.  Grant,  Inc., 
Paincsville,  Ohio 

LESTER  LEIB,  Vice  President,  The  Babs  Shop, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

HARRIS  LEVINSON,  Owner,  Little  Town  Toggery, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  President,  Kaufman’s,  Inc., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Open  Forum 


Wednesday,  January  12 

Salle  Moderne 


8:30  A.M. 


CONTROLLERS* 


No.  12 
CONGRESS 
SESSION 


‘EARLY-BIRD’ 


Your  Stake  in  Lifo 

Moderator:  JOHN  J.  KAVANAGH,  General  Manager,  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  NRDGA 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  informal  discussion  of 
Lifo  questions  and  the  current  developments  in  Lifo 
retroactivity 


offer  that  particular  brand  of  audience  participation  for 
which  small  store  meetings  are  famous. 

The  “early  birds”  get  their  chance  for  some  clear,  crack- 
of-dawn  discussion  at  a  LIFO  session  under  the  direction 
of  the  Controllers  Congress  or  at  a  personnel  policies  meet¬ 
ing  under  the  Personnel  Group.  The  LIFO  discussion  will 
be  run  on  an  informal  basis  covering  the  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  retroactivity  Bght. 

Entertainment  at  Annual  Banquet 

Fo  wind  up  this  most  public  relations  conscious  of  all 
NRDGA  Conventions  the  planners  have  changed  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  annual  banquet  program  in  two  sjX)ts.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  has  been  planned  to  brighten  the 
evening,  and  the  speaking  program  has  been  limited  to  one 
major  speaker  of  national  reputation.  Both  changes  should 
win  a  few  hurrahs  from  the  thousands  of  retailers  who  will 
gather  to  ring  down  the  final  Convention  curtain. 


Wednesday,  January  12  8:15  A.M. 

Keystone  Room 

No  13 

PERSONNEL  “EARLY-BIRD**  SESSION 

Personnel  Policies  and  Practices 

Chairman:  W.  P.  FIGGINS,  Store  Superintendent,  Stewart 
&  Company,  Baltimore 

An  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  personnel  poli¬ 
cies,  procedures  and  activities  not  covered  elsewhere 
on  the  program 

Wednesday,  January  12  9:30  A.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  14 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  &  PERSONNEL 
SESSION 

Employee  Relations 

Chairman:  JAMES  P.  MITCHELL,  Vice  President,  Bloom- 
ingdale  Brothers,  New  York  City,  and  Chairman,  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Committee,  NRDGA 

Management’s  Stake  in  New  Labor  Legislation 
JESSE  FREIDIN,  New  York  Attorney 

Keeping  Your  Employees  Informed 
(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Employees  Tell  Management 
(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Where  Do  fVe  Go  From  Here? 

W.  ROWLAND  ALLEN,  Personnel  Director,  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


-o- 


Wednesday,  January  12  9:30  A.M. 

Keystone  Room 

No.  15 

VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  SESSION 

1949’s  Display  Techniques 

Chairman:  W.  ARTHUR  GRAY,  Display  Manager,  Lans- 
burgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  and  Chairman  Visual 
Merchandising  Group,  NRDGA 

Address  of  Welcome 

W.  ARTHUR  GRAY,  Display  Manager,  Lansburgh 
&  Bro.,  Washington 

Publicity  Preamble 

LOUIS  A.  BANKS,  Display  Director,  The  White 
House,  San  Francisco 

Display  Leadership  Increases  Initiative  and 
Production 

LEE  W.  COURT,  Display  Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  and  others 

Tie  in  Your  Displays  With  Other  Promotions 

KENNETH  W.  DUNCAN,  Display  Director,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  and  others 

NADI’S  Research  Results 

PROFESSOR  HOWARD  COWEE,  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  New  York  University 

The  Architect’s  Role  in  Display 

HAROLD  K.  MELNICOVE,  Director  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  Presentation,  The  Hecht  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington 
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"^JERHAPS  the  questions  that  are 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most 
retail  merchants  today  have  to  do 
with: 

1.  Imminence  of  price  control 

2.  Adequacy  of  merchandise  supply 

3.  Continuance  of  consumer  demand 

4.  Price  hazard  of  inventory  invest¬ 
ment. 

In  our  longer  range  thinking,  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  concerned  about  our 
expense  structure  and  the  problems  it 
may  well  impose  in  periods  of  declin¬ 
ing  sales  volume.  This  prospective 
expense  problem  results  from: 

1.  High  hourly  wage  rate;  and 

2.  High  overhead  resulting  from  fixed 
plant  and  equipment  investment 
incurred  in  this  period  of  high 
costs. 

I  am  willing  to  give  you  my  view¬ 
points  regarding  w’here  we  now  stand 
as  I  see  it.  1  will  leave  with  you  the 
questions  of  where  we  are  going  and 
the  rate  of  speed.  I  will  first  discuss 
the  current  situation  and  then  make 
some  slight  references  to  what  1  have 
termed  the  “longer  range  problem.” 

Imminence  of  Price  Control 
The  President  requested  price  con¬ 
trol  legislation  of  the  80th  Congress. 
This  was  denied  him  by  a  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  conservative  Demo¬ 
crats.  Price  control  constituted  an  im¬ 
portant  plank  in  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  during  the  recent 
election.  The  President  and  a  balance 
of  power  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
were  elected  on  that  platform.  Based 
on  these  factors  alone,  it  would  look 

An  address  before  the  Florida  State  Retailers 
Association,  November  15. 


Is  price  control  imminent?  Not  unless  a  wild  illogic  governs 
the  actions  of  Congress,  says  Mr.  Puckett.  With  scarcities  virtually 
at  an  end,  competition  has  begun  to  squeeze  out  the  froth  in  the 
price  structure.  Judging  by  recent  developments  in  primary  ma^ 
kets,  an  orderly,  healthy  adjnstment  in  prices  is  on  its  way.  The 
injection  of  price  controls  into  this  picture  would  in  the  long  run 
have  an  inflationary  effect.  So  would  any  other  type  of  legisla* 
tion  which  lessens  business  incentive  and  thus  invites  a  decrease 
in  production.  Mr.  Puckett  believes  these  facts  are  well  enough 
recognized,  by  the  President’s  economic  advisors  and  by  Congress, 
to  make  retail  price  control  legislation  unlikely. 


Assuming  that  the  gradual  deflation  of  the  past  few  months 
continues,  Mr.  Puckett  says  that  the  most  urgent  job  ahead  for 
every  retailer  is  to  increase  the  sales  productivitv  of  his  plant.  With 
high  fixed  costs  and  a  declining  price  level,  productivity  per  square 
foot  becomes  as  vital  a  retail  statistic  as  markup  itself. 


I 


as  though  price  control  is  imminent. 

I  wonder,  however,  if  it  really  is. 

Most  of  us  think  of  price  control  as 
being  strictly  of  the  OPA  variety 
directed  principally  to  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  at  retail  and  based  on  price 
freezing,  rollbacks,  etc.  There  are 
other  approaches  to  the  price  control 
problem.  Even  if  we  grant  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  price  control,  we  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
counterpart  of  OPA  pricing  tickets 
will  again  appear  on  the  merchandise 
carried  on  our  shelves. 

What  case  can  be  made  in  favor  of 
general  price  controls?  General  price 
controls  could  be  justified  when  scarci¬ 
ties  were  general.  General  price  con¬ 
trol  at  the  retail  level  was  also  a  use¬ 
ful  instrument  of  propaganda  when  it 
seemed  wise  to  emphasize  the  critical 
nature  of  the  national  emergency.  We 


are  now  in  a  postwar  era,  however. 
The  question  of  administering  and  en¬ 
forcing  general  price  control  in  peace 
time  would  be  many  times  greater 
than  in  war  time.  The  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  supply  is  now  radi¬ 
cally  different.  Scarcities  are  not  gen¬ 
eral.  There  are  many  surpluses.  The 
field  in  which  surpluses  are  accutnu-  ) 
lating  is  an  ever  increasing  one.  A 
combination  of  a  surplus  of  product 
and  any  type  of  rigid  price  control 
does  not  make  sense  even  in  terms  of 
fulfilling  campaign  pledges. 

If  one  does  not  stop  to  consider 
what  has  already  taken  place,  and 
what  is  now  taking  place,  in  the  field 
of  price,  a  wrong  perspective  can  be 
obtained  of  this  price  picture.  We 
hope  the  administration  and  Congress 
will  not  fail  to  stop  and  consider. 
.Some  appreciation  of  the  degree  of 
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December,  1948 


By  B.  Earl  Puckett 

President,  Allied  Stores  Corp. 


\WIEW  OF  1949 
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price  adjustment  that  is  taking  place 
and  has  taken  place  over  the  past  year 
is  shown  by  the  following  sampling: 

Decline  in  wheat  .HO  per  cent. 

Decline  in  corn  35  per  cent. 

Decline  in  lard  25  per  cent. 

Decline  in  hides  30  per  cent 

Decline  in  various  types  of  leather 
averaging  about  30  per  cent. 

Decline  in  cotton  of  20  [aer  cent  to 
a  point  10  per  cent  below  the  last 
OPA  price. 

Decline  in  unfinished  80  square 
prints  of  42  per  cent  down  to  the 
last  OPA  price. 

Decline  in  other  types  of  unfinished 
grey  goods  ranging  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  and  to  points  closely  ap¬ 
proximating  the  last  OPA  price. 

It  is  true  that  the  impact  of  the 
price  declines  mentioned  above  has 
not  been  felt  fully  at  the  consumer 
:.;oods  level.  Time  is  always  an  im- 
|X)rtant  factor  as  materials  flow 
through  the  various  processes  from 
raw  commodities  to  finished  consumer 
goods.  There  is  always  a  time  lag, 
whether  the  general  price  movement 
be  upward  or  downward.  This  is 
proper.  Most  business  men  argued 
during  OPA  days  and  following  the 
end  of  hostilities  that  business  would 
find  proper  pricing  if  arbitrary  restric¬ 
tions  were  removed.  There  was  some 
rather  poor  guessing  as  to  the  time 
element  involved.  It  has  taken  much 
time  for  the  situation  to  develop  its 
own  self-balancing  mechanisms.  This 
was  not  to  be  unexpectetl,  however, 
•IS  arbitrary  controls  had  existed  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  the  natural  pro¬ 
cesses  are  now  moving  rapidly  toward 


.1  reasonable  balance  in  our  pricing 
structure  and  this  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  without  aid,  guidance  or  di¬ 
rectives  from  bra  in  trusters. 

This  question  of  price  control  is 
one  that  is  frequently  surrounded  by 
much  heat  but  little  light.  .Statements 
of  emotion  are  more  common  than 
Statements  of  fact.  Discussions  of  the 
subject  are  frequently  filled  with  un- 
iruths  or,  worse  still,  half  truths.  Fal¬ 
lacious  reasoning  as  to  what  are  causes 
and  what  are  effects  is  common.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  prices  and 
pricing  appear  to  be  such  simple  sub¬ 
jects  that  few  fear  to  discuss  them 
glibly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  prices  and  pricing  are  so  com¬ 
plex  that  few  can  discuss  them  au 
thoritatively  or  even  intelligently. 

Retailers  know  more  about  pricing 
than  any  other  group  of  people.  Far 
too  often  we  have  sat  back  quietly 
and  listened  to  or  refused  to  listen  to 
would-be  authorities  on  this,  our  sub¬ 
ject.  There  may  w'ell  be  much  heat  on 
this  price  subject  over  the  next  few 
months.  If  so,  you,  Mr.  Retailer,  have 
an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility. 
It  is  your  job  to  do  everything  you 
can  to  keep  the  atmosphere  clear.  You 
know  what  has  happened  to  prices 
and  what  is  happening.  You  know 
the  price  of  a  white  broadcloth  shirt 
in  the  fall  of  1946  and  1948.  You 
know  this  same  thing  is  happening 
every  day  to  certain  items  in  your 
stock.  It  is  our  job  to  see  that  our 
customers  and  our  legislators  know 
these  things  at  the  right  time  if  we 
are  faced  with  threats  of  unwise  legis¬ 
lation. 

There  are  isolated  instances  of 


shortages  remaining.  There  is  much 
evidence  that  some  of  these  shortages 
will  continue  for  a  considerable  jjeri- 
od  of  time.  It  may  well  be  argued 
that  some  of  these  isolated  instances 
of  shortages  represent  a  hazard  to  our 
general  domestic  economy  and  to  our 
armament  program.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  true,  some  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  action  is  perhaps  necessary. 
This  may  well  take  the  form  of  ma¬ 
terial  allocation.  It  might  even  re¬ 
quire  some  policing  of  prices  at  pri¬ 
mary  levels.  It  is  a  far  jump,  however, 
from  such  controls  to  any  attempt  to 
control  general  prices  at  the  retail 
level. 

The  very  restricted  areas  in  which 
shortages  still  occur  and  the  ease  of 
effecting  control  at  primary  levels  as 
against  the  consumer  level  argue 
strongly  against  the  imposition  of  con¬ 
trols  at  the  retail  level.  Large  sur¬ 
pluses  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  etc., 
offer  the  consumer  the  best  of  all  jX)s- 
sible  guarantees  against  exorbitant 
prices.  Corn  selling  at  $1  a  bushel  on 
the  farm  is  a  better  guarantee  of  the 
price  of  pork  than  any  order  or  di¬ 
rective  emanating  from  Washington. 
Dollar-a-bushel  corn  does  not  make 
pork  cheaper  tomorrow.  It  goes  far, 
however,  toward  assuring  proper 
prices  six  months  hence  provided  we 
do  not  resort  prematurely  to  arbi¬ 
trary,  bureaucratic  orders  and  direc¬ 
tives. 

An  administration  equally  fearful 
of  inflation  and  deflation  may  not 
move  too  rapidly  in  any  direction. 
The  problems  inherent  in  attempts 
to  administer  general  price  controls  at 
the  consumer  level  are  known  and 
appreciated  by  many.  The  one  hun¬ 
dred  conservative  Democrats  in  Con¬ 
gress,  supported  by  a  sizable  Republi¬ 
can  minority,  can  exert  sufficient  in¬ 
fluence  to  prevent  hasty  and  ill  con¬ 
ceived  action. 

As  the  full  effects  of  our  1948  bump¬ 
er  grain  crops  and  consequent  lower 
prices  are  reflected  in  the  consumer’s 
food  budget,  and  as  the  retail  prices 
of  textiles  and  leather  goods  on  our 
shelves  fully  reflect  existing  lower 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  semi-fin¬ 
ished  goods,  the  clamor  for  general 
price  controls  w’ill  lessen. 

We  need  not  jump  to  the  conclu- 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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A  N  event  of  importance  to  retailers 
and  their  customers  occuried  last 


case  history  of  a 
QUALITY  STANDARD 


By  Carol  Willis  Moffett 


month  without  benefit  of  fanfare  or 
newspaper  headlines.  National  stand¬ 
ards  for  sheets  and  pillow  cases  were 
approved  by  a  majority  of  manufac¬ 
turer,  retailer  and  consumer-interest 
groups  under  the  procedures  of  the 
American  Standards  Association. 
They  will  be  known  as  American 
Standard  Specifications  for  Bleached 
Cotton  Bed  Sheets  and  Pillow  Oases. 

Buying  organizations  and  all  retail¬ 
ers  who  stock  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
should  get  copies  of  these  standards 
immediately.  They  can  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Standards  Associ¬ 
ation,  70  E.  45th  Street.  New  York  17, 
New  York.  Then  they  should  be  used. 
Retailers  can  be  assured  that  all  the 
sheets  they  order  will  meet  a  mini¬ 
mum  standard  of  satisfactory  quality 
if  they  will  simply  specify  on  their 
purchase  orders  the  requirement  that 
the  sheets  and  pillow  cases  shall  meet 
or  exceed  the  American  Standards  for 
the  various  types.  They  can  get  this 
important  information  through  to 
their  customers  by  asking  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  attach  specification  labels  to 
the  sheets  and  pillow  cases. 

These  standards  define  important 
quality  factors  for  five  types  of  sheets. 
They  establish  minimum  breaking 


strengths  for  both  warp  and  filling, 
indicating  relative  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  fabrics:  the  maximum  per 
cent  of  sizing  w'hich  may  be  added  to 
the  fabrics  of  the  different  ty|5es;  the 
w’eight  by  ounces  per  square  yard,  in¬ 
dicating  the  relative  amount  of  cotton 
in  the  fabrics;  the  number  of  stitches 
per  inch  in  the  seams  and  hems. 
Methods  of  test  and  tolerances  also  are 
defined.  The  five  types  are  named  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  combined  thread  count 
of  warp  and  filling  and  the  kind  of 
yarn  used. 

The  new  .American  Standards  for 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  were  arrived  at 
through  the  regular  A.  S.  A.  process 
by  which  the  parties  at  interest— mak¬ 
ers,  distributors  and  users— arrive  at 
substantial  agreement.  The  proced¬ 
ure,  though  voluntary,  is  never  simple. 
In  the  case  of  the  sheet  standards,  it 
has  certainly  been  the  longest  one  on 
record.  Their  development  was  re¬ 
quested  of  the  American  Standards 
.Association  21  years  ago  by  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Economics  Association. 
At  that  time,  45  persons  represent¬ 
ing  59  organizations  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  distributors  and  consumers  met 
in  conference  to  consider  whether  the 
project  was  feasible.  They  agreed 
without  a  dissenting  voice  that  it  was. 

A  smaller  committee  was  selected. 
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In  addition  to  her  major  job  i 
as  homemaker  on  a  Virginia  i 
farm,  Mrs.  Moffett  enjoys  the 
unquiet  hut  very  satisfying 
career  of  a  voluntary  worker  on 
consumer  interests.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  American  Stand-  | 
ards  Association,  and  represents 
the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  on  the  A.S.A.’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods  Goomittee.  She 
was  the  originator  and  first  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Better  Buymanship 
bulletins  published  by  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Corp.,  and  has 
written  a  number  of  booklets 
and  articles  on  home  manage¬ 
ment,  buying  and  budgeting. 


representing  all  interests,  which  was  to 
determine  the  characteristics  of  sheeti 
which  should  be  defined,  how  they 
were  to  1m;  defined,  how  they  were  to 
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What  Art»  Standards  to  You? 

There  are  dozens  of  contenders  today  for  the  title  of  retailing's 
most  harrowing  problem  of  the  year.  But  way  up  in  front,  pushing  for 
top  place,  are  these:  (  I  )  how  to  control  the  runaway  rise  of  expense 
rate  to  sales,  and  (2)  how  to  meet  a  sharpened  customer  demand  for 
quality-at-a-price.  The  retailer  who  seriously  wants  a  solution  to 
these  brain-twisters  can't  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  work  of 
setting  up  national  quality  standards  for  consumer  merchandise. 
This  work,  if  he'll  only  help  it  along,  is  going  to  save  him  a  lot  of 
money  and  make  him  a  lot  of  friends.  Prom  the  expense-cutting 
angle,  the  main  thing,  of  course,  is  that  the  major  cause  of  returns  4 
is  ended  when  serviceability  of  the  merchandise  is  assured.  But  the  ^ 
existence  of  a  nationally  accepted  standard  does  more  than  that  —  j 
it  eliminates  the  endless  duplication  of  expense  which  occurs  when  ’ 
manufacturers  and  stores  are  all  individually  setting  up  specifications 
and  testing  merchandise;  it  simplifies  the  buyer's  job;  it  reduces 
selling  time. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  a  quality  standard  which 
satisfies  manufacturer,  retailer  and  customer  —  as  Mrs.  Moffett's 
history  of  the  sheet  standard  indicates  —  but  the  results  are  well 
worth  the  effort,  and  the  activities  of  the  American  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation  deserve  the  positive  support  of  all  retailers.  There  are  already 
over  100  A.  S.  A.  standards  in  existence  which  relate  to  consumer 
goods,  yet  few  retailers  make  use  of  this  help  by  specifying  A.  S.  A. 
standards  on  their  purchase  orders. 

The  A.  S.  A.,  of  which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  member,  is  a  federation  of  112  national  trade,  technical, 
governmental  and  consumer-interest  organizations. 

Established  soon  after  the  first  World  War  as  a  clearing  house 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  of  the  rapidly  developing  stand¬ 
ards  movement,  it  has  developed  procedures  through  which  people 
with  differing  interests  and  viewpoints  can  work  together  on  stand¬ 
ards.  One  major  principle  has  been  that  each  standard  shall  repre¬ 
sent  a  voluntary  consensus  of  the  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
users  of  a  product.  By  1941,  it  had  helped  to  produce  a  backlog  of 
700  industrial  standards  of  use  in  the  war  effort.  During  the  war  it 
was  the  medium  through  which  3500  men  and  women  developed  the 
new  standards  requested  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  War  Production 
Board. 

Work  on  consumer  goods  was  undertaken  by  the  American 
Standards  Association  because  of  a  growing  demand  among  many 
interested  consumers,  retailers  and  manufacturers.  They  all  agreed 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  such  standards  voluntarily 
and  cooperatively.  On  consumer  goods,  as  on  other  American 
Standards,  all  the  work  is  done  by  men  and  women  serving  on  com¬ 
mittees  without  pay  as  representatives  of  their  national  organizations, 
with  the  aid  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Standards  Association. 


be  tested,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
stated  in  the  standard.  Research  work 
was  done  and  within  a  relatively  short 
time,  standards  had  been  formulated. 

Then  they  ran  into  stormy  going. 
Itecause  sheet  standards  were  the  first 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  consumer 
goods  field  through  the  American 
Standards  Association,  fears  arose 
about  their  effect  on  competition, 
rhese  fears,  which  seem  merely  quaint 
now,  were  very  real  then.  They  began 
to  diminish  when  some  manufacturers 
used  sf>ecification  labels,  some  of 
them  very  much  like  the  standard 
definitions  of  sheeting  qualities  which 
now  have  been  accepted.  These  speci¬ 
fication  labels  were  the  fruit  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  consumers  on  the  sheet  standards 
l)ecause  each  interest  got  a  chance  to 
understand  the  others’  viewpoints 
better. 

But  for  years  repeated  efforts  failed 
to  bring  the  standards  through  to  gen¬ 
eral  approval  by  all  groups.  To  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Seidel,  C^hairman  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
can  Standards  Association,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  NRDCiA,  goes  the  lion’s  share  of 
credit  for  breaking  the  long  deadlock. 
Under  his  vigorous  and  skillful  leader¬ 
ship,  most  of  the  interests  involved 
have  agreed  to  take  less  or  give  more 
than  they  originally  wanted  to  in- 
cliule  in  the  standards.  The  final  com¬ 
promise  inevitably  does  not  represent 
the  most  perfect  and  complete  defi¬ 
nition  for  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
which  might  be  written.  But  it  does 
represent  voluntary  agreement  on  de¬ 
fining  important  characteristics. 

The  new  definitions  of  minimum 
quality  for  the  different  types  of  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  will  remain  un¬ 
changed  for  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  like  all  American  Stand¬ 
ards,  they  come  up  for  revision,  re¬ 
affirmation  or  withdrawal.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  most  American  Standards  is 
that  they  are  improved  after  experi¬ 
ence  in  using  them.  Consumers  hope 
that  a  specification  for  shrinkage  will 
be  included  in  any  revision,  as  one 
improvement. 

It  is  obvious  now  to  many  more 
people  that  these  standards  defining 
minimum  quality  will  be  helpful, 
rather  than  hurtful,  to  retailers  and 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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'^I'ESTING,  of  course,  is  not  new  to 
retailing.  Some  stores  have  been 
using  tests  for  many  years,  but  on  a 
limited,  rather  than  a  comprehensive 
basis.  This  activity  has  involved  prin¬ 
cipally  the  use  of  general  intelligence 
tests  as  a  guide  in  selecting  executives, 
or  simple  clerical  or  trade  tests  in 
selecting  rank  and  file  employees. 

The  latter  part  of  the  1930’s  and 
early  40’s  saw  quite  an  expansion  of 
interest  in  testing  by  department 
stores.  But  the  war  years,  with  their 
tight  labor  market,  substandard  appli¬ 
cants,  and  the  need  of  stores  to  em¬ 
ploy  almost  anyone  they  could  find, 
prevented  other  stores  from  institut¬ 
ing  tests  and  forced  those  already  us¬ 
ing  them  to  eliminate  some  and  to 
lower  established  standards  on  others. 

Currently  the  interest  in  testing  has 
not  only  revived  but  is  increasing  at 
a  very  rapid  rate— at  a  pace  that  is 
perhaps  disproportionate  to  the 
trade’s  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  There  are  very  definite 
reasons  for  this— reasons  that  hit  the 
store’s  pocketbook  as  well  as  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest  in  the  morale  and 
welfare  of  his  employees. 

Wage  levels  in  retailing  have  risen 
considerably  in  the  past  three  years. 
Operating  expenses  have  similarly  in¬ 
creased  due  to  the  high  cost  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  materials,  and  with  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  many  customer  ser¬ 
vices  which  were  prohibited  during 
the  war.  Profit  margins  are  shrink¬ 
ing.  Wage  levels  are  not  apt  t6  de¬ 
cline  appreciably.  So  the  answer  must 
be  found,  in  a  large  part,  in  greater 
employee  productivity— that  is,  get¬ 
ting  the  job  done  with  fewer  and 
better  people.  That  places  added  em¬ 
phasis  and  importance  on  the  better 
selection  of  applicants  who  are  really 
qualified  to  fill  the  jobs.  While  the 
retail  employment  market  is  easier, 
the  calibre  of  the  average  applicant 
remains  below  standard.  Similarly 
many  stores  are  thin  in  their  second 
line  supervisory  staffs  and  promotion¬ 
al  prospects. 

In  addition,  stores  are  currently  ex¬ 
periencing  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism, 
and  in  many  instances,  still  an  ab¬ 
normally  high  rate  of  employee  turn¬ 
over,  which  adds  further  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  Actual  figures  on  tbe 
cost  of  recruiting,  selection,  place¬ 
ment  and  training  of  employees  until 
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Reviewing  the  status  of  testing  programs  in  department  stores 
today,  Mr.  Plant  finds  a  strong  revival  of  interest  succeeding  the 
forced  inactivity  of  the  wartime  period.  In  fact,  the  urge  to 
install  and  expand  testing  programs  may  he  running  ahead  of  the 
trade’s  present  ability  to  handle  them. 


they  achieve  average  production  are 
not  available,  but  it  has  been  various¬ 
ly  estimated  from  $125  to  as  high  as 
$200  per  person.  This  represents  a 
real  investment.  In  the  rush  of  the 
day’s  work,  placements  are  hastily 
made.  Employees  are  placed  at  jobs 
either  distasteful  to  them,  or  for 
which  they  are  not  well  fitted.  Their 
earnings  may  be  below  their  poten¬ 
tial  ability  with  the  result  that  no 
one  is  happy  about  the  situation  and 
employee  productivity  is  less  than  it 
should  be.  As  we  all  know,  well 
placed  workers  tend  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  of  job  satisfaction,  re¬ 
main  on  the  job  longer  and  produce 
more. 


So  currently  stores  are  interested  in  | 
the  possibilities  of  testing  as  a  help¬ 
ful  and  supplemental  tool  in  the  more 
effective  selection,  placement  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  employees  at  all  levels.  i 

Organized  Programs  | 

While  a  good  number  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  doing  testing  in  a  limited 
degree,  and  while  many  more  have  in¬ 
dicated  their  intention  to  seriously 
undertake  a  testing  program,  there  i 
are  f>erhaps  not  more  than  25  or  30  j 
tlepartment  stores— and  mostly  the 
larger  ones— that  have  formal  organ¬ 
ized  programs  in  operation.  Some  of 
these  were  started  only  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Others  have  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  six  or  eight  years,  and  only  a 
few  for  a  longer  period. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  management 
of  these  stores,  that  it  has  had  the 
foresight  and  determination  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  long-range  testing  program, 
because,  as  we  all  know,  the  cost  of 
such  an  activity  does  not  match  up 
directly  and  immediately  with  profits, 
dollar  for  dollar.  It  usually  requires 
a  long  period  of  experience  before  di¬ 
rect  correlation  between  the  money 
spent  and  the  savings  achieved  can  be 
established. 

Managements  in  these  stores  have 
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undertaken  their  programs  with  the 
realization  that  much  experimental 
wrork  must  be  done  before  any  effect¬ 
ive  use  of  tests  can  lie  made  at  the 
pre-employment  selection  level.  They 
have  provided  the  necessary  physical 
space— which  is  always  at  a  premium 
in  stores—,  the  mechanical  equipment 
and  trained  specialists  to  organize  anti 
develop  their  programs. 

To  illustrate,  one  of  our  member 
Stores  first  administered  tests  in  1941 
only  to  applicants  for  admission  to  its 
special  training  course.  Testing  was 
employetl  for  no  other  purpose  until 
1945,  when  tests  were  given  to  all  new 
employees  and  executives  after  they 
were  hired  and  already  in  training. 
Only  after  seven  years  of  such  experi¬ 
mentation  did  the  store  apply  its 
testing  program  at  the  pre-employ¬ 
ment  selection  level.  The  same  cau¬ 
tious  approach  has  Ijeen  used  by  other 
large  stores  which  have  the  longest 
experience  with  testing. 

This  approach  is  most  feasible  lot 
the  large  stores  where  management 
has  the  conviction  and  the  ability  to 
finance  its  program  over  a  consider¬ 
able  fjeriod  of  time. 

With  many  medium  size  stores,  and 
particularly  with  smaller  stores,  the 
situation  is  not  as  simple.  While  they 
have  fewer  employees,  their  need  for 
testing,  especially  at  the  rank  and  file 
level,  is  no  less  urgent,  but  they  are 
considerably  more  limited  in  what 
they  tan  do  or  are  willing  to  do  in 
the  initial  stages. 

Nfedium  size  and  smaller  stores 
turned  to  the  Association  for  help  in 
developing  and  applying  simple  tests 
at  the  pre-employment  level  which 
would  help  them  cut  off  the  less  tle- 
sirable  applicants  or  misfits.  Because 
of  limited  {jersonnel  staffs,  these  stores 
wanted  one  or  two  simple  tests  which 
could  be  quickly  administered  by 
some  present  member  of  their  jx;rson- 
nel  department.  They  asked  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  if  we  could  provide  standard 
tests  for  this  purpose. 

.\s  1  previously  stated,  their  interest 
was  chiefly  in  a  satisfactory  test  foi 
salesmanship,  but  in  spite  of  the  many 
attempts  made  in  this  field,  no  really 
satisfactory  test  which  would  have 
salid  results  for  stores  of  different  size 
and  ty}>e  throughout  the  country  has 
been  achieved. 

Our  Testing  Committee,  compris¬ 


ing  representatives  from  some  ten  or 
1 1  stores  with  the  longest  experience 
with  this  problem,  gave  consideration 
to  the  construction  of  several  simple 
tests  intended  to  check  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  basic  clerical  aptitudes  and  per¬ 
sonality  traits.  The  hope  was  that  if 
we  could  experiment  with  these  tests 
in  a  representative  cross-section  of 
stores  in  our  membership,  we  could 
bujld  up  validity  and  norms  which 
woidd  serve  as  a  guide  for  stores  gen¬ 
erally. 

After  much  consideration,  our  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  any  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish,  at  this  time,  a  standard  battery  of 
tests  for  our  industry  was  premature. 
The  committee  recognized  the  danger 
which  might  result  from  smaller 
stores,  with  no  trained  [lersonnel,  tak¬ 
ing  and  applying  these  tests  improp¬ 
erly  and  unsuccessfully  with  resultant 
discredit  to  the  merits  of  testing  in  the 
retail  field  as  a  whole.  The  committee 
decided  that  more  missionary  work 
should  be  done  at  a  general  educa¬ 
tional  level  to  acquaint  stores  with  the 
limitations,  as  well  as  the  lienehts, 
arising  from  testing  programs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  have  tem|x)rarily  tabled 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  series  of 
standardized  tests  for  the  industry 
and  are  concentrating  our  efforts  on 
the  publication  of  s}x;cial  reports,  arti¬ 
cles  in  our  various  bulletins,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  at  our  conventions  as  a  means 
of  educating  our  members  more  thor¬ 
oughly  on  this  problem. 

VVe  believe  this  course  to  be  a  wise 
one,  because  testing  in  retailing  is  not 
as  simple  as  in  the  schools  or  in  many 
industries.  The  retail  business  is  com¬ 
plex.  In  the  larger  stores  it  involves 
some  800  to  900  different  sjjecific  jobs. 
Retailing,  unlike  industry,  does  not 
lend  itself  to  mechanization.  Most 
of  the  work  has  to  be  performed 
manually.  In  addition,  it  involves  a 
matter  of  customer  contacts,  thus 
bringing  in  more  fully  the  questions 
of  {jersonality,  interest  in  jjeople,  and 
the  willingness  to  serve  them.  We 
have  found  that  too  many  stores  in 
their  characteristic  desire  for  quick 
results  have  plunged  ahead,  selecting 
unsuitable  test  materials  or  adopting 
or  copying  wholesale  programs  which 
have  satisfied  the  needs  of  other  stores 
where  conditions  were  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  They  were  further  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  previous  store  experi¬ 


ence  on  the  part  of  even  the  reputable 
psychologists  who  were  called  up>on 
to  help  establish  their  testing  pro¬ 
grams.  This  lack  of  understanding  of 
store  conditions,  together  with  an 
equal  lack  of  scientific  testing  tech¬ 
niques  on  the  part  of  many  store  per¬ 
sonnel  executives,  has  too  frequently 
induced  situations  in  which  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  value  of  a  test  was 
impossible. 

Characteristics  of  Existing  Programs 

So  much  for  the  general  picture. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
existing  store  programs  which  have 
experience  behind  them.  These  stores 
are  variously  applying  their  tests  to 
the  following  employee  groups: 

1 .  Sales) jeople 

2.  Non-selling  employees  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  clericals  and 
office  workers 

.1.  Promotional  candidates  selected 
from  schools  or  employees  within 
the  store  with  |>otential  executive 
ability 

f.  junior  executives  in  training  for 
more  responsible  jobs 
5.  Present  employees  to  transfer  them 
to  better  jobs  or  jobs  for  which 
they  are  more  suited. 

There  are  four  general  types  of 
tests  in  which  stores  are  most  inter¬ 
ested: 

1.  General  intelligence  tests 

2.  Basic  aptitude  tests  involving  arith¬ 
metic,  clerical  ability,  speed  and 
accuracy 

3.  Personality  tests 
1.  Interest  tests. 

The  first  two  classifications  are 
(juite  obvious  considering  the  detailed 
nature  of  the  retail  business.  It  in¬ 
volves  considerable  system.  Basic 
arithmetic  in  registering  sales,  compu¬ 
tation  of  discounts,  accuracy  in  hand¬ 
ling  names  and  numbers  are  all  pri¬ 
mary  essentials  of  most  jobs.  Person¬ 
ality  tests  are  important,  both  as  they 
help  to  measure  the  individual’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  with  others  on  the  job, 
and  as  they  measure  the  ability  of 
those  employees  coming  in  contact 
with  the  customers  to  render  courte¬ 
ous,  polite  service  and  to  maintain 
emotional  stability  under  pressure. 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Interest  tests  are  important  in  help¬ 
ing  to  determine  not  only  whether  the 
individual  is  basically  suited  to  retail¬ 
ing  but  also  the  most  appropriate 
placement  for  him  among  the  many 
jo^'s  found  in  the  typical  store. 

Stores  using  tests  for  pre-employ¬ 
ment  selection  purposes  usually  give 
them  after  the  first  or  second  inter¬ 
view  and  before  final  hiring.  Many 
stores,  as  previously  p>ointed  out,  still 
limit  their  program  to  testing  of  em¬ 
ployees  after  they  are  hired,  usuallv 
during  the  course  of  their  initial 
training,  to  determine  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  placement. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  coded 
on  the  employee’s  application  blank, 
which  becomes  a  part  of  his  perma¬ 
nent  employment  record,  but  they  are 
not  used  in  rating  the  individual  as 
to  his  performance  on  the  job.  Job 
review  ratings,  of  course,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  compared  to  test  scores.  Test  re¬ 
sults  are  used  as  one  of  the  guides 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  pro¬ 
motion  or  for  special  executive  train¬ 
ing.  In  all  instances  these  tests  are 
looked  up>on  merely  as  a  supplement¬ 
al  tool  in  proper  selection  and  place¬ 
ment. 

^  ^  Specific  Programs 

One  department  store  in  the  Mid- 
West,  having  a  basic  employee  staff  of 
some  1100  employees,  began  its  pro¬ 
gram  in  1946.  It  is  now  testing  the 
following  groups:  executives,  cleri¬ 
cals,  trainees  and  all  new  employees, 
for  the  purposes  of  initial  placement, 
transfers  and  promotions. 

Tests  for  new  employees  are  given 
after  they  are  hired  and  are  admini¬ 
stered  the  first  morning  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  into  training.  Tests  are  scored 
during  the  noon  hour  and  are  avail¬ 
able  on  each  p)erson  at  the  beginning 
of  the  afternoon  training  class.  The 
basic  tests  given  to  all  employees,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  position  to  be  filled, 
include  a  mental  test,  a  clerical  apti¬ 
tude  test  and  an  arithmetic  test. 

The  test  results  of  all  new  employ¬ 
ees  are  coded  and  sent  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  for  future  use  such  as 
transfers,  promotions,  etc.  If  test  re¬ 
sults  are  extremely  low,  some  elimina¬ 
tion  is  done,  usually  during  the  first 
week  of  training.  Records  of  test 
scores  are  copied  on  the  employee’s 
p)ermanent  record  card.  If  p)eople  are 


placed  on  the  job  and  do  not  seem  to 
progress,  their  test  scores  are  checked, 
and  sometimes  they  are  re-tested  to 
determine  their  ability.  Tests  given 
new  employees  usually  require  an 
hour  to  administer  and  most  can  be 
scored  within  five  to  15  minutes,  with 
the  exception  of  personality  tests. 
These  are  used  only  for  promotional 
purposes  and  take  a  much  longer  time 
to  administer  and  score. 

Another  store  started  its  program 
experimentally  in  January  1945  and 
began  applying  it  on  a  practical  basis 
about  six  months  later,  but  only  to 
executive  and  supervisory  staffs.  Tests 
are  now'  being  used  for  pre-employ¬ 
ment,  promotion  and  transfer  pur¬ 
poses.  Basic  tests  include  skill  and 
aptitude  measurement,  interest  find¬ 
ers,  jjersonality  ratings  and  adjust¬ 
ment  ratings.  Tests  are  administered 
by  trained  workers  from  four  colleges 
with  which  the  store  is  coop>erating. 

A  battery  of  tests  is  used,  carefully 
selected  for  each  case.  Time  to  ad¬ 
minister  ranges  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  hours  on  rank  and  file  jobs,  up 
to  eight  hours  on  executive  personnel. 
Test  results  are  made  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  permanent  record  card.  Em¬ 
ployees  are  counseled  concerning  the 
training  they  need  to  improve  their 
weaknesses.  This  store  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  new  employees 
tested.  Eventually  it  hopes  to  screen 
all  employees  with  a  simple  battery  of 
tests. 

A  third  store  is  applying  tests  to  ex¬ 
ecutives,  clericals,  salespeople  and  to 
some  unskilled  non-selling  jobs.  Pre¬ 
employment  tests  are  given  after  the 
second  interview.  Tests  are  admini¬ 
stered  by  trained  workers  who  inter¬ 
pret  them  after  they  have  been  scored 
by  trained  clericals.  From  test  results, 
an  estimate  of  “employment  risk’’  is 
made  and  suggestions  are  made  to  the 
employment  office  as  to  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  placement  of  the  applicant.  Each 
employee  is  rated  on  job  performance 
at  the  end  of  60  days  and  correlation 
is  made  with  test  predictions.  Studies 
of  test  data  are  made  continuously  in 
the  testing  department  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  ol 
tests  used  and  for  setting  up  standards 
of  job  performance. 

Future  Outlook 

As  to  the  future  outlook  of  testing 


in  retailing,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  I 
will  continue  to  grow— we  hope  on  a  1 
slow  and  cautious  basis.  From  our  1 
experience  to  date,  it  is  apparent  that  f 
the  following  factors  are  essential  if 
a  formal  program  is  to  succeed: 

First— It  must  have  the  sincere,  honest 
and  sustained  support  of  top  ntan- 
agement,  willing  to  move  slowly,  to 
experiment  and  not  to  expect  im¬ 
mediate  financial  returns. 

Second— It  requires  complete  open- 
mindedness  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervisory  staff  as  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  limitations  of  testing  results. 
Third— It  requires  a  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  specific  job  duties  if  proper 
placement  and  effective  training  is 
to  be  achieved. 

Fourth— \t  requires  sound  and  objea- 
ive  personnel  reviews  if  proper  cor¬ 
relation  between  test  scores  and  job 
performance  is  to  be  attained. 
Fifth— It  naturally  requires  centraliia-  | 
tion  to  some  degree  of  employment,  | 
selection,  placement  and  transfer-  | 
ring  of  individuals.  | 

Sixth— It  requires  specially  qualified  ^ 
and  trained  personnel  to  admini¬ 
ster  and  interpret  test  results. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  testing  i 
in  retailing  is  needed;  that  it  will  grow  t 
on  a  sound  and  practical  basis:  that  { 
it  will  aid  management  in  the  better  S 
selection  and  placement  of  the  most 
qualified  applicants,  and  that  it  will 
contribute  directly  to  the  better  | 
morale,  happiness,  earnings  and  job 
satisfaction  of  the  employee.  | 

Typical  Tests  Used  by  Stores  1 

INTELLIGENCE  -  MENTAL  ALERT¬ 
NESS  TESTS  -  (1)  Otis-Self-Adminis- 
tering  Tests  of  Mental  Ability:  (2) 
VVonderlic  Personnel  Tests— Foi ms  or 
B  (Revision  of  Otis  Test);  (3)  Army 
General  Classification  Test. 

CLERICAL  TESTS  -  (1)  Minnesota 

Clerical  Test;  (2)  .Minnesota  Rate  of 
Manipulation  Test;  (3)  Otis— Arithme¬ 
tic  Reasoning  Test;  (4)  Jensen  Color 
Blindness  Test. 

MECHANICAL  TESTS  -  (1)  Purdue 
Pegboard. 

PERSONALIT  Y  TESTS  -  (1)  Bell-Ad¬ 
justment  Inventory:  (2)  Guilford— Mar¬ 
tin  Personnel  Inventory:  (3)  Rorschach 
Test. 

INTEREST  TESTS  -  (1)  California  Vo¬ 
cational  Interest  (Blank— Strong):  (2) 
Kuder— Vocational  Interest  Test. 
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Delivery  services  on  the  part  of 
specialty  shops  and  department 
stores  have  developed  rapidly  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  is  causing  a  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  stores  to  encourage 
their  customers  to  save  money  by 
carrying  their  purchases  home. 

A  “send”  transaction  in  a  woman’s 
retail  specialty  shop  requires  handling 
by  some  three  to  twelve  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  salesperson,  plus  special 
wrapping  before  it  reaches  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Every  step  in  the  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  takes  some  portion  out  of  the  net 
profit  in  the  sale.  Before  World  War 
II,  deliveries  cost  from  10  to  20  cents 
each,  depending  upon  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Today,  the  cost  is  about  twice 
this  amount.  This  means  that  a  “take- 
with”  wrap  adds  substantially  to  the 
net  profit  on  the  transaction  and  ac¬ 
tually  saves  money  for  the  customer. 

The  value  of  the  “take-with”  wrap 
has  become  more  evident  as  costs 
have  risen.  Through  studied  efforts, 
it  has  become  a  more  convenient  carry 
home  wrap),  and  through  the  use  of 
attractive  color,  good  design,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  textures  its  advertising  value 
and  consumer  app>eal  have  been  recog¬ 
nized. 

A  pre-packaged  wrap  seems  to  be 
advantageous  because  it  is  designed 
by  the  manufacturer  to  fit  the  mer¬ 
chandise  exactly;  it  is  easily  displayed; 
it  insures  the  customer  that  she  is 
purchasing  a  clean  article;  it  is  easily 
inventoried;  and  can  readily  become 
a  “send”  or  “take-with”  transaction. 
Although  there  are  many  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  pre-packaging,  most  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  sell  only  one  or  two  items 
pre-packaged. 


This  study  has  been  made  for  retail 
executives  and  for  manufacturers  of 
wrappings  in  an  effort  to  suggest  more 
practical  methods  of  packaging.  The 
research  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  retail 
standpoint. 

ANALYSIS  AND  FINDINGS  OF 
STORE  INTERVIEWS 
The  retail  investigation  in  this  study 
covered  three  types  of  sp)ecialty  shops— 
large  volume,  moderate  volume,  and 
small  exclusive— in  seven  cities  on  the 
eastern  coast. 

I— Pre-Packaging 

Of  the  thirty-two  specialty  shops 
visited,  50  per  cent  sell  pre-packaged 
merchandise.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  shops  offer  cosmetics  pre-pack¬ 
aged;  44  per  cent  offer  hosiery  in  a 
pre-packed  wrap;  and  16  per  cent  offer 
handkerchiefs.  The  reasons  for  not 


This  is  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  factors  influencing  store  wrapping 
practices.  For  its  preparation,  retail 
research  was  conducted  in  seven  cit¬ 
ies,  among  32  specialty  shops  of  three 
different  volume  types.  Consumer 
research  tabulated  the  opinions  of 
595  women  in  all  types  of  occupations 
and  in  five  cities. 

Miss  Courtney  heads  the  creative 
staff  of  Wolf  Brothers,  manufacturer 
of  merchandise  bags  and  ensemble 
wrappings.  She  did  this  study  for  her 
master's  thesis  at  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  she  has  been  an 
instructor  in  art  and  fashion  design. 

offering  more  articles  packaged  by  this 
method  were:  “individuality  desired” 
listed  by  16  per  cent;  “breakage”  listed 
by  13  per  cent;  “commercializes  mer¬ 
chandise”  listed  by  7  |)er  cent;  and  the 
fact  that  3  per  cent  of  the  sf)ecialty 
shops  sold  only  exclusive  merchandise. 

II— Types  of  Merchandise  Women 
Are  Most  Likely  to  CaiTy  Home 
Among  the  group  of  articles  special¬ 
ty  shops  listed  as  items  women  were 
most  likely  to  carry  home  were:  cov 
metics,  gloves,  hosiery,  and  jewelry, 
ranging  from  84  per  cent  to  69  per 
cent.  Scarves,  millinery,  blouses,  and 
lingerie  were  in  the  percentage  range 
of  65  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  Shoes, 
sweaters,  light  weight  coats  or  top¬ 
pers,  dresses,  sportswear,  suits,  skirts, 
notions,  and  handbags  were  listed  as 
the  articles  women  would  be  least  like¬ 
ly  to  carry  home. 

{Continued  on  page  30) 


1  Table.  \ 

1  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  PRE-PACKAGING  IN  SPECIALTY 

SHOPS  1 

Per  Cent  of  Stores  1 

Question: 

Yes 

No 

1.  Do  you  sell  any  pre-packaged  merchandise? 

50.0 

50.0 

Exclusive  Brands 

37.5 

1  2.  VV'hy  not?  1 

Commercializes  .Merchandise 

6.5 

Custom  Shop 

3.1 

Individuality  Desired 

15.6 

Breakage 

12.5 

1  3.  What  articles  are  your  customers  willing  to  accept  I 

1  pre-packed?  1 

Cosmetics 

46.9 

Hosiery 

43.7 

Handkerchiefs  . 

15.6 

1  1.  Do  you  find  the  pre-packaged  articles  more  readily  1 

1  become  a  “take-with”  than  a  “send”  transaction? 

18.8 

STORES 
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Make  it  easy  for  billing  clerks 
to  handle  seasonal  peak  loads 

. . .  with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 


No  need  for  billing  clerks  to  be  over¬ 
burdened  by  extra  heavy  account  ac¬ 
tivity.  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  makes 
light  work  of  it. 

It  does  this  by  eliminating  the  tedious, 
time-consuming  job  of  posting  and  de¬ 
scribing  every  individual  item.  Billers  post 
only  the  totals  of  sales  checks,  cash  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  credits :  the  original  media  with 
all  the  details  go  out  with  the  bills.  (The 
store  keeps  a  compact,  complete  Recordak 
Microfilm  file.) 

With  a  minimum  of  postings — and  no 


description — billers  find  it  much  easier  to 
handle  peak  loads  ...  to  keep  on  schedule 
...  to  avoid  errors  caused  by  working 
under  pressure. 

More  efficient  bilhng  production  is  only 
one  advantage  you  get  with  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing  .  .  .  the  system  that  is 
making  important  savings  for  store  after 
store.  Why  not  look  into  it  soon — with  a 
Recordak  representative? 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(Svbudhry  of  Eastmam  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
— and  its  application  to  retailing 

# 


"Recordak  ”  is  a  trade-mark 
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December.  1948 


H  preserves  good  will.  Customers  It  “de-bulks"  files — 98%.  Bulky  ac-  It  speeds  adjustment  service, 

get  everything  they  need  to  under-  counts  receivable  records  are  filed  in  have  a  microfilm  master  record  of 

stand  and  verily  charges  and  credits:  2%  ol  the  space  ordinarily  required.  sales  checks,  credit  slips,  cash  re- 

tlie  original  sales  checks,  credit  slips.  And  the  same  Recordak  Equipment  ceipts,  bills,  at  their  finger  tips... 

tnd  the  bill.  Little  chance,  there.  can  be  used  to  condense  other  store  they  can  answer  questions  quickly — 

ibr  misunderstandings  that  endanger  records,  thereby  reclaiming  addi-  show  customers  the  whole  story  on 

good  will!  tional  floor  space.  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


1948 
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III—  Types  of  Merchandise  Women 
Are  Willint;  to  Accept  in  a  Carry 
Bag  or  Sack 

In  decreasing  order  of  consumers’ 
wiltingpess  to  accept  articles  in  a 
«a^  bag  or  sack  the  stores  listed 
scarves,  cosmetics,  hosiery,  gloves 
jewelry  and  lingerie.  The  percentage 
range  was  from  72  p)er  cent  to  56  per 
cent.  Millinery,  blouses,  shoes,  and 
sweaters  ranged  from  34  per  cent  to 
28  jjer  cent.  Dresses  and  suits  were 
listed  as  those  items  women  were  least 
willing  to  accept  in  a  carry  bag  or 
sack. 

IV—  Saturdays  and  Holidays  Influence 
“Take-With”  Transactions 

Seventy-eight  jser  cent  of  the  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  agreed  that  Saturdays  and 
the  days  before  a  holiday  were  notice¬ 
able  “take-with”  sales  days.  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  were:  first,  the  volume  of 
sales  is  bigger;  second,  delay  in  de¬ 
livery;  and  third,  customers  want  the 
item  for  the  holiday  or  weekend. 

V—  Encouragement  of  “Take-With” 

Transactions 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  stores  en¬ 
courage  customers  to  carry  home  their 
purchases.  Most  of  the  stores  train 
their  salesp>ersons  to  suggest  this  meth¬ 
od  of  delivery  to  customers  because  of 
delay  in  delivering  and  possible  loss 


or  damage. 

“Take-with”  transactions  are  en¬ 
couraged  in  specialty  shops  because 
they  are  less  costly  than  “send”  trans¬ 
actions,  consume  less  time  and  trouble 
in  wrapping,  decrease  responsibility 
for  safe  delivery  on  the  part  of  the 
store,  and  because  of  the  advertising 
value  of  the  bag  carried  free  by  the 
customer.  Nine  p>er  cent  of  the  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  thought  that  since  more 
“send”  items  are  returned  than  “take- 
with”  items  this  is  another  reason  for 
encouraging  “take-with”  sales.  The 
more  frequent  return  of  “send”  arti¬ 
cles  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  inde¬ 
cision  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser 
and  the  less  frequent  return  of  “take- 
with”  items  due  to  the  feeling  that 
the  merchandise  actually  belongs  to 
the  purchaser  when  she  carries  it 
home. 

VI— Economic  Conditions  Encourag¬ 
ing  “Take-Withs" 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  sp>ecial- 
ty  stores  agreed  that  economic  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  last  five  years  have 
encouraged  “take-with”  sales.  In  de¬ 
creasing  order  of  {percentages  the  con¬ 
ditions  were:  conservation  app>eal 
from  the  government,  the  general 
pa{>er  shortage,  shortage  of  labor, 
limited  facilities  for  “sends”,  and  in¬ 


Table  II 

FACTORS  ENCOURAGING  “TAKE-WITH"  SALES 

Per  Cent  of  Stores 


Question:  Yes  No 

Do  you  entourage  customers  to  take  home  their 

purchases?  62.5  37.5 

How  accomplished? 

Salespersons  suggest  .  75.0 

Possibility  of  delay .  9.4 

Breakage .  3.1 

Less  wrinkled .  3.1 

Convenient  packages .  3.1 

Rapid  authorization  of  charge-take .  3.1 

Bag  all  that  can  be  bagged .  3.1 

5%  off  for  cash  and  take .  3.1 

Appeal  to  customer  advantage .  3.1 

In  favor  of  encouraging  “take-withs"  because 

Less  expensive  .  68.8 

Less  time  and  trouble  involved  in  wrapping  50.0 

Advertising  value  of  bag  28.1 

Responsibility  for  delivery  ends  at  counter  25.0 

Customer  more  likely  to  return  “send”  items  9.4 

Are  “send”  transactions  more  often  returned  than 

“take-with”  sales?  37.5  15.6 


creased  costs.  These  factors  ranged 
from  47  per  cent  to  38  per  cent.  Fort\ 
seven  fter  cent  of  the  shops  claim  that 
the  effects  of  these  factors  have  not 
worn  off;  16  per  cent  find  that  thet 
have  worn  off  appreciably;  and  38  per 
cent  state  that  they  have  worn  ofi 
entirely. 

VII— Factors  Affecting  Choice 
of  Wrappings 

One  hundred  {per  cent  of  the  stores  ^ 
considered  utility,  color,  papser,  de- 1 
sign,  advertising  value,  and  consumer 
appeal  when  choosing  their  “take- 
with”  wrappings. 

Although  only  56  {per  cent  had  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  coordinated  “take-with" 
and  “send”  wraps,  75  per  cent  felt  a 
distinctive  look  was  possible  in  a 
“send”  {Package. 
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VIII— Cost  of  a  “Send” 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  spsecialq 
shops  visited  sfsend  approximately 
twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  {per  unit  to 
send  a  purchase.  Thirty-one  {per  cent 
s{pend  approximately  thirty-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  to  deliver  one  article. 

Table  HI 

.WER  \GE  COST  OF  A  “  SEND” 
PER  UNIT 

Per  Cent 

Question:  of  Stores 

.Approximately  what  is  the 
cost  of  a  send  purchase? 


20-25^ 

15.6 

25-30<‘ 

12.5 

30-35^ 

12.5 

35-40< 

15.6 

40-45< 

6.5 

4.5-Sl.OO 

9.4 

IX— Restrictions  on  “Send”  Items 

Restrictions  on  “Send”  items  wert 
listed  by  16  {per  cent  of  the  sypecialty 
stores.  Reasons  for  these  were:  no 
time  guarantee,  no  delivery  for 
hosiery  repairs,  and  no  delivery  for 
articles  under  two  dollars. 
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Table  IV 

RES  I  RICTIONS  ON  “SENDS” 


Per  Cent  \ 

of  Stores  I 

Question: 

Yes 

No 

.Are  there  any  restrictions 

on  “sends”  in  your  store? 

15.6 

m 

No  hosiery  repair 

3.1 

No  time  guarantee 

3.1 

VV'eather  conditions 

3.1 

Nothing  under  $2.00 

6.5 
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analysis  and  findings  of 

CONSUMER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  consumer  questionnaire  for  a 
study  of  factors  influencing  wrapping 
practices  in  specialty  shops  was  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  aid  of  consumer  as  well 
as  packaging  experts.  The  question¬ 
naire  was  presented  to  college  stud¬ 
ents,  homemakers,  saleswomen,  busi¬ 
ness  women  and  professional  women. 
The  study  was  conducted  in  five  east¬ 
ern  cities.  One  thousand  question¬ 
naires  were  prepared,  of  which  595 
were  returned. 

Even  though  some  women  com¬ 
pletely  refuse  to  carry  their  parcels, 

97  per  cent  of  the  specialty  store  clien¬ 
tele  occasionally  carry  purchases 
home.  A  rather  detailed  analysis  of 
the  factors  which  determine  the  choice 
between  a  “take-with”  and  “send” 
transaction  follows: 

When  consideration  was  given  to 
their  type  of  work,  only  23  per  cent 
of  the  women  participants  indicated 
that  their  occupation  has  a  bearing 
on  their  choice  to  “send”  or  “take”. 

In  the  group  percentages,  the  high¬ 
est  was  38  per  cent  of  saleswomen, 
and  the  lowest  12  per  cent  of  home¬ 
makers,  which  listed  occupation  as  a 
factor. 

Immediate  need  was  given  by  64 
per  cent  of  the  women  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  reasons  for  carrying  packages 
when  neighborhood  shopping.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
women  carry  purchases  rather  than  re¬ 
quest  delivery  when  they  shop  in  a 
neighborh(X)d  specialty  store. 

Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  par¬ 
ticipants  indicated  that  the  type  of 
conveyance  and  distance  from  home 
affected  the  choice  as  to  w'hether  they 
would  carry  or  send  a  purchase  home. 

Sixty-two  [>er  cent  of  professional 
women  agreed  that  conveyances  used 
and  distance  influenced  their  decision. 

The  decision  to  “take”  rather  than 
“send”  was  discouraged  by  the  time 
involved  in  wrapping  the  purchase 
for  33  per  cent  of  the  participants. 
Forty-five  jier  cent  of  professional 
women  and  42  per  cent  of  homemakers 
objected  to  waiting  for  their  purchases 
to  be  w'rapped.  College  students  did 
not  seem  to  mind  the  time  element. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
women  checked  immediate  need  as  the 
most  outstanding  reason  encouraging 
a  “take-with”  transaction.  Other  signi¬ 


Table  V 

C;OMP.ARISON  OF  WH.AT  WOMEN  .ARE  WILLING  TO  CARRY  HO.ME 
WITHOUT  RESERVATIONS  AND  WH.AT  THEY  WILL  ACCEPT 
IN  A  PAPER  MERCH.ANDISE  B.AG 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Article: 

IVilling  to  Carry  Home 

Accept  in  Bag 

jewelry 

81.6 

68.0 

Ciismetics 

80.6 

80.0 

Scarf 

80.6 

79.4 

Hosiery 

80.5 

77.4 

Handkerchief 

79.2 

83.0 

Blouse 

78.1 

71.2 

Lingerie 

75.8 

78.6 

Handbag 

75.1 

70.2 

Millinery 

74.6 

55.2 

Sweater 

74.6 

72.2 

Shoes 

74.1 

58.8 

Gloves 

73.4 

72.4 

Inexpensive  Dress 

83.5 

36.0 

Expensive  Dress 

56.0 

10.4 

Suit 

46.7 

19.0 

Light  Weight  Coat 

42.0 

16.8 

Heavy  Coat 

25.2 

00.0 

ficant  reasons,  in  order  of  decreasing 
percentages,  were:  size,  weight,  ease 
in  carrying,  delay  in  delivery,  and  af>- 
pearance. 

Types  of  Merchandise  Women  Are 
Willing  to  Carry  Home 
Listed  in  order  of  decreasing  per¬ 
centage  from  82  to  78  per  cent,  jewel¬ 
ry,  cosmetics,  scarves,  hosiery,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  blouses  were  among  the 
group  of  articles  women  would  be 
most  willing  to  carry  home.  Lingerie, 
handbags,  millinery,  sweaters,  shoes, 
and  gloves  were  in  the  percentage 
range  of  76  pier  cent  to  73  pier  cent. 
Inexpensive  dresses,  expensive  dresses, 
suits,  light  weight  coats,  and  heavy 
coats  were  listed  as  the  articles  most 
unlikely  to  be  carried  home,  ranging 
from  64  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  Pro¬ 
fessional  women,  saleswomen,  and 
students  were  most  willing  to  carry 
piurchases  home. 

Tyj>es  of  Merchandise  Women  Are 
Willing  to  Accept  in  a  Carry  Bag 
In  decreasing  order  of  willingness 
to  accept  purchases  in  a  carry  home 
bag  women  listed  handkerchiefs,  cos¬ 
metics,  scarves,  lingerie,  and  hosiery. 
The  piercentage  range  was  from  83  per 
cent  to  77  pier  cent.  Blouses,  hand¬ 
bags,  jewelry,  shoes,  and  millinery 
ranged  from  71  per  cent  to  55  pier 
cent,  respicctively.  The  participants 


listed  inexpensive  dresses,  suits,  light 
weight  coats,  and  expensive  dresses  as 
those  they  were  least  likely  to  accept 
in  a  bag. 

Interest  in  Store  Wrappings 

When  asked  if  they  liked  others  to 
know  w’here  they  shopped  by  the  de¬ 
sign  and  signature  on  the  bag  they 
carried  home,  50  per  cent  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  agreed,  13  per  cent  thought 
it  “immaterial”,  and  13  per  cent  said, 
“depends  on  store”.  A  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  college  students  were  in¬ 
terested  in  having  others  know’  w’here 
they  shop  than  any  other  group. 

Of  the  women  questioned,  55  per 
cent  were  able  to  picture  in  their 
“mind’s  eye”  the  wTappings  of  two 
specialty  shops  in  their  city.  When 
asked  to  list  and  describe  these  wrapis, 

1 1  per  cent  answered  listing  one  store 
and  w'rap;  37  per  cent,  two  stores  and 
wraps;  6  per  cent,  three  stores  and 
wraps:  and  1  per  cent,  four  stores  and 
wraps. 

Pre-Packaging 

Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  willing  to  accept  merchan¬ 
dise  pre-packaged.  Saleswomen  and 
homemakers  were  more  willing  than 
any  of  the  groups  to  purchase  arti¬ 
cles  pre-packaged.  The  most  frequent 
reason  for  agreeing  to  this  method  of 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Ohrbach's  Meets  Los  Angeles  (Continued  from  page  IS) 

For  the  Ohrbach  slogan,  “high  fashion  at  low  prices,” 
is  literally  true.  Ohrbach’s  average  markup  is  certainly  not 
more  than  25  per  cent;  it  has  sometimes  been  reported  that 
the  figure  is  nearer  15  per  cent.  The  store  claims  an  ex¬ 
pense  rate  approximately  half  of  the  department  store  aver¬ 
age.  This  is  achieved  by  modified  self-service,  little  advertis¬ 
ing,  no  charge  accounts,  no  altesetions  and  no  deliveries. 
What  is  genuinely  unique  about  this  economy  structure  is 
that  is  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  the  keenest  fashion-con¬ 
sciousness,  and  that  it  includes  a  nnge  ot  merchandise  all 
the  way  up  to  the  high  fashion  brackets.  It  is  in  these  uppier 
ranges  that  the  price  difference  makes  the  most  noticeable 
impact. 

The  impact  will  be  tremendously  fortified  in  Los 
.\ngeles,  where  the  shopper,  instead  of  spiotting  her  values 
two  miles  away  from  a  fashionable  shopping  district,  can 
make  comparisons  next  door,  or  nearly  so.  Another  Ohr¬ 
bach  policy  which  will  be  spiotlighted  by  the  closeness  of 
orthodox  competitors  is  the  automatic  markdown.  If  mer¬ 
chandise  does  not  move  within  ten  days,  its  price  is  cut;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  week  in  stock  a  second  sharp  mark¬ 
down  follows.  New  tickets  go  on  the  merchandise— no 
“reduced  from”  tags  are  permitted  in  the  store.  One  result 
is  that  Ohrbach  turnover  is  said  to  be  three  times  the 
average. 

Against  this  sharp  price  competition.  New  York  and 
Newark  stores  have  offered  their  location  and  their  services. 
In  Los  Angeles,  location  will  be  no  factor.  The  battle  for 
the  customer  will  be  drawn  strictly  along  the  service  line— 
with  fitting  and  alteration  probably  the  most  powerful 
weapon  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  charge  account 
a  close  second. 

Los  Angeles  is  now  getting  its  first  exposure  to  the  Ohr¬ 
bach  advertising  policy,  as  famous  as  its  merchandising. 
In  the  East,  as  a  general  thing,  the  store  aims  to  keep 
advertising  expenditures  around  0.5  pier  cent  of  sales.  This 
is  done  by  concentrating  the  ‘ad  program  into  about  a 
month  and  a  half  each  of  the  fall  and  spring  seasons,  and 
by  using  the  institutional  theme  only.  Ohrbach’s  has  never 
run  item  ads;  has  never  mentioned  a  price  in  an  ad;  doesn’t 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  “sale”  and  “clearance.” 
The  advertising  presents  economy  as  a  minor  theme,  fash¬ 
ion  leadership  as  a  major  theme,  and  lends  authority  to  the 
fashion  claim  by  its  own  smartness.  This  smartness  has 
taken  various  forms,  but  the  message  has  been  consistent 
and  uncomplicated:  Ohrbach’s  yields  to  no  store  anywhere 
as  a  fashion  authority.  The  effect  has  been  fine.  All  the 
customers  are  flattered,  and  the  uptown  customer,  instead 
of  concealing  the  fact  that  she  shops  “on  14th  Street,”  has 
come  to  cite  her  Ohrbach  purchases  as  evidence  equally  of 
taste  and  value-wisdom. 

For  a  long  time  now,  Ohrbach  advertising  has  been  the 
pet  exhibit  of  those  advertising  men  who  decry  retail  con¬ 
centration  on  item  advertising  as  wasteful.  Equally,  this 
citing  of  Ohrbach  success  has  been  an  irritant  to  those  who 
believe  that  the  occasional  store  which  uses  only  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  is  actually  cashing  in  on  the  item  ads  of 
its  competitors.  It  is  the  advertising  packed  with  detail, 
thev  say,  that  keeps  the  customer  educated  on  values  and 
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This  is  the  most  promotional  ad  Ohrbach’s  has  ever  run.  It  is  ont 
of  the  series  that  annourued  the  store’s  opening  in  Los  Angeles. 

on  fashions,  and  gives  her  a  standard  of  comparison  to  use 
in  her  shopping.  Any  prospect  that  this  argument  will  ever 
be  settled  waits  on  the  revolution  in  store  practices  which 
would  confine  all  advertising  in  the  economical,  institu¬ 
tional  mold  perfected  by  Ohrbach’s.  For  the  time  being, 
Ohrbach  can  count  on  its  advertising  having  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market  the  same  eye<atching,  attention-focusing 
novelty  which  it  enjoys  in  New  York.  The  store  has  ample 
proof  that  its  advertising  is  read,  remembered,  and  admired. 

The  bright,  smart  look  of  Ohrbach’s  in  New  York  has 
been  achieved  under  handicaps,  at  the  expense  of  continu 
ous  mtxlernization,  expansion  and  refurbishing  of  the 
original  modest  14th  Street  quarters.  In  Los  Angeles,  Ohr 
bach’s  starts  with  an  ultra-modern  three  floor  and  mezza¬ 
nine  structure  which  occupies  a  wing  of  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Co.’s  new  office  building.  It  has  22  depart 
inents,  all  arranged  according  to  the  plan  that  long  experi 
ence  in  New  York  has  proved  the  most  productive.  Basic¬ 
ally,  a  department  consists  of  a  large  curved  island  of  lower 
price  merchandise,  from  which  open  one  or  more  “s|)ecialt> 
shops”  for  higher  grade  merchandise  in  the  same  category 

Ohrbach  played  its  New  York  reputation  heavily  in  the 
advertising  and  publicity  which  preceded  the  Los  Angeles 
opening.  The  first  ad  said:  “Here  comes  something  brand 
new  for  Los  Angeles— a  store  famous  in  New  York  for  high 
est  fashion,  finest  quality  and  low’est  prices  .  .  .  You’ll  gO 
.  .  .  values  unprecedented  in  California  history.”  OjK-ning 
day  crowds  queued  up  on  the  streets  outside  the  store,  taxed 
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its  cash  and  wrap  facilities  to  the  limit,  and  prompted  the 
management  to  go  on  the  radio  with  a  plea  to  the  public 
to  stay  away:  “There  is  a  tremendous  throng  jamming 
every  inch  of  space  throughout  the  huge  building  .  .  .  Come 
early  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereafter  .  .  .  You  need  have 
no  fear  of  missing  any  of  Ohrbach’s  tremendous  values  .  .  . 
We  have  promised  that  at  Ohrbach’s  you  could  shop  in 
comfort.  Help  us  keep  that  promise.  Stay  away  from  Ohr¬ 
bach’s  today.’’ 

What  volume  the  store  expects  to  do  is  a  secret.  It’s 
about  half  the  size  of  the  New  York  plant;  and  the  New 
York  and  Newark  stores  last  year  did  close  to  $40  million. 
In  any  case,  Ohrbach’s  buying  volume  is  large  enough  to 
give  it  free  access  to  any  class  of  merchandise  it  ch(x>ses 
to  handle.  Brand  names  are  of  minor  importance  and 
price-fixed  merchandise  plays  no  part  at  all  in  the  Ohrbach 
■dienie  of  things.  The  store  has  always  been  able  to  carry 
the  products  of  top  designers  and  manufacturers;  some  of 
them  in  lines  exclusive  to  Ohrbach’s.  Its  buying  staff  is 
competent,  fashion-wise,  and  strong  in  any  market  it  enters. 
In  competition  for  Los  Angeles  customers  the  Ohrbach 
operation  stands  or  falls  on  the  single  issue  of  how  many 
women  are  willing  to  do  without  traditional  department 
store  services  in  their  hunt  for  lower  prices.  With  that  issue 
drawn  clearly,  with  no  complicating  factors  introduced  by 
market  restrictions  or  store  location,  the  results  of  Ohr¬ 
bach’s  in  Los  Angeles  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  by 
every  retailer  who  is  struggling  with  the  rising  tide  of  ex¬ 
pense  ratios. 
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DISPLAY  MAN'S  DREAM  COMES  TRUE  IN  DALLAS 

In  all  this  brisk,  efficient  nation  you’ll  find  perhaps  a 
dozen  display  men  who  are  willing  to  say  that  the  window 
equipment  they  have  is  everything  it  should  be.  Place  at 
the  head  of  this  happy  handful  Ted  Solomon,  display  di¬ 
rector  of  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas.  Solomon  recently  finished 
a  complete  rebuilding  job  on  the  Harris  windows,  which 
now  have  all  the  functional  efficiency  of  the  stage  in  a  mod¬ 
em  theatre. 

The  old  main  floor  front  had  the  standard  20th  Century- 
Gothic  look:  iron  grills  under  the  windows,  high  bulk¬ 
heads  30  inches  off  the  sidewalk,  glass  squares  forming  the 
light  transoms  above  the  window  glass.  The  gradual  slope 
of  the  sidewalks  elevated  the  window  floors  to  such  a  height 
that  the  passer-by  had  to  look  up  at  the  mannequins,  and 
the  mannequins  in  return  directed  their  c(X)l  stare  over  the 
customers’  heads. 

The  completed  project  has  a  mtxlern  store  facing  of  red 
granite  to  match  other  remcxleled  parts  of  the  building.  The 
high  glass  windows,  averaging  about  eleven  feet,  are  framed 
with  a  plain,  curved,  soft-brushed  aluminum  molding.  Side 
drapes  and  center  valance  of  beige  fabric  replace  the  old 
picture  frame  effect.  The  background  of  the  windows  is  a 
cyclorama  of  fabric  in  a  beige  tone  reversible  material.  The 
floor  of  the  windows  is  covered  with  a  rose  beige  carpeting. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  center  valance  is  fastened  to  cables, 
counter-balanced,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  up  or  down  at 
a  touch  of  the  finger.  On  this  center  valance  three  spot¬ 
lights  are  attached,  backed  up  with  tempered  asbestos 
squares.  There’s  no  climbing  up  on  ladders  to  adjust  these 


lights  or  change  their  color.  Instead  the  valance  is  let  down 
to  bring  them  within  reach.  It  can  be  left  there  when  a 
low  display  is  desired.  The  side  drapes  are  on  traverse  rods 
to  close  off  the  windows  when  the  displays  are  being 
changed.  They  are  equipped  with  tie-back  cords  to  give  a 
graceful  drape  effect  when  ojien. 

The  three  long  louvers  running  horizontally  conceal  a 
battery  of  “paint-with-light”  equipment,  which  is  spaced 
about  two  feet  from  the  background  curtain.  All  lighting 
equipment  is  susp>ended  with  fine  cable  and  on  counter¬ 
balanced  weights.  The  display  staff  can  change  the  colors, 
replace  bulbs,  and  adjust  the  lights  by  merely  low’ering  the 
equipment  like  pulling  down  a  window  shade.  Between 
these  louvers  is  a  ceiling  boom  that  can  be  lowered  or  raised 
to  take  care  of  display  susf>ension  effects.  The  counter¬ 
balanced  weights  along  the  back  wall  were  made  with  eight- 
inch  tubes  filled  with  concrete  with  hanger  bolts  inserted 
in  them.  The  cyclorama  background  curtain  with  a  free 
and  loose  pleat  hangs  from  a  circular  rod  which  is  also 
counter-balanced  like  the  lighting  equipment. 

The  floor. of  the  window  is  one  foot  below  the  glass  line. 
This  was  purposely  done  to  create  unusual  sunken  effects 
and  give  variety  to  floor  level.  For  daily  use  built  up  plat¬ 
forms  are  used  to  raise  the  floor  to  the  bottom  glass  line. 
In  the  language  of  the  theatre  these  are  called  theatrical 
parallels.  They  are  constructed  of  one  by  three  inch 
lumber,  corner  braced  with  triangular  pieces  of  veneer, 
hinged  on  all  four  insides  so  as  to  fold  up  to  be  stored  in 
a  small  area.  The  floor  pieces  are  made  of  one  inch  veneer 
cut  to  size  and  corner  blocked  underneath  to  fit  into  the 
open  frame.  Each  window  has  three  of  these  parallels  in 
various  sizes,  so  they  can  be  used  singly  or  on  top  of  each 
other  in  step  arrangement  to  suit  the  mood  of  the  display 


Restful  beige  draperies  which  frame  the  new  windows  at  A.  Henris 
&  Co.  also  conceal  a  formidable  battery  of  theeUrical  lighting 
equipment.  Fletor  is  a  platfenm  which  can  be  dropped  belenv  the 
window  line. 
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STORES 


RETAILERS  IN  PRINT 


Retail  stories  escaped  from  the  back  financial  pages  o| 
newspapers  and  figured  prominently  in  business  and  gen 
eral  magazines  as  December  opened.  The  story  of  the 
Ohrbach  Los  Angeles  opening  got  liberal  space  everywhere 
largely  because  of  an  exceptionally  fine  briefing  job  done 
for  the  business  press  by  Carson-Ruff,  New  York  public 
relations  firm. 

Fortune  published  in  its  December  issue  an  eight-page 
study  of  the  May  Co.  Aside  from  the  colorful  history  of  the 
organization’s  growth  the  story  is  especially  interesting  for 
the  comparison  it  draws  between  the  May  operation  and 
that  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.  “.Allied,”  say  Fortune,  “is  run 
by  Mr.  Puckett,  while  Morton  J.  May  is  content  to  let  his 
588  buyers  run  the  May  stores.  Allied  is  a  securely  linked 
chain,  using  an  up-to-date  paraphernalia  of  chain  methods, 
procedures,  and  directives  from  the  top  to  ‘channel  think¬ 
ing’  from  the  bottom  up.  May  regards  the  independence  of 
its  stores  and  the  autonomy  of  its  store  managements  with 
almost  savage  fetishism,  and  doesn’t  have  a  code  book,  rule 
book  or  guide  book  in  the  place.  Allied  maintains  a  big 
central  organization  in  New  York,  with  numerous  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  engaged  in  analyzing  and  acting  on  the  daily  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  statistics  of  the  stores.  The  May  consoli 
dated  operations  are  the  exclusive  concern  of  exactly  two 
executives,  four  auditors,  and  a  bookkeeper  .  .  .” 

In  Fortune’s  analysis,  the  May  Co.  success  is  built  on: 
mass  merchandising  which  is  not  satisfied  with  less  than 
complete  territorial  dominance;  concentration  on  the  low- 
to-middle  income  market  (a  policy  which  has  recently 
undergone  some  modification);  and,  most  important,  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  financial  incentives  it  offers  its  buyers. 

Stanley  Marcus  contributes  a  brilliant  article  on  fash¬ 
ion  merchandising  to  the  December  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Among  other  things,  he  tells  who  sets  the  pace 
for  Neiman-Marcus,  the  pace-setter,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
small,  anonymous  group  of  customers  of  good  taste  who 
resist  regimentation  and  have  ideas  of  their  own. 

The  retailer,  says  .Marcus,  must  combine  his  own  prac¬ 
ticed  judgment  with  w’hat  he  learns  from  these  customers 
of  superlative  taste,  and  turn  the  result  to  account  in  style 
education  for  the  average  customer.  With  a  liberal  use  of 
entertaining  anecdotes,  he  expounds  the  Neiman-Marcus 
ccxle  of  protecting  the  customer  from  her  own  possible 
errors  of  taste.  He  speaks  seriously  of  the  failure  of  out 
educational  system  to  provide  “development  of  the  sense 
of  discrimination”;  “.Most  schools  are  ugly,  most  school 
teachers  are  uncertain  of  their  own  tastes  .  .  .  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  profession  excuse  mediocrity  of  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  grounds  of  inadequate  income  .  .  .  But  we 
proved  [in  a  fashion  show]  it  is  possible,  even  on  a  teacher’s 
salary,  to  look  attractive.  Courses  in  taste  will  come  natur¬ 
ally  when  teachers’  taste  reaches  a  higher  level.” 


BAMBERGER  WAREHOUSE  WILL  BE  A  SHOWPLACE 


One  of  the  largest  aird  uniquely-constructed  department 
store  warehouses  in  the  country  is  the  new  Banrberger  depot 
in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  now  in  the  final  stages  of  construction. 
This  huge  new  one-Hoor  plant,  spreading  over  nitre  acr« 
of  New  Jersey  flat  land,  will  consolidate  the  services  now 
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R«tailing-as«a'CorMr  Promotion 

For  one  day  last  month  all  the  important  jobs  at  Gimbel's.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  w’ere  taken  over  by  125  senior  and  graduate  students  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  ten  top  executive  posts  were  manned  by 
veterans  of  VV^orld  War  II.  Shown  above  is  Roy  Gunther  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  with  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  whose  position  he  took  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Executives  and  students  worked  together 
all  day.  They  wore  badges,  tagged  with  the  University  colors, 
which  won  the  interest  of  customers.  Philadelphia  had  already 
been  told  about  the  executive-in-training  project  through  full  page 
ads  and  feature  stories  in  the  local  papers.  One  of  the  store  win¬ 
dows  was  given  over  to  a  presentation  of  University  activities. 
Students  prepared  job  analyses  based  on  their  observations,  and 
their  Gimbel  sponsors  filed  reports  with  the  school  grading  the 
students  on  their  day’s  performance.  Addressing  the  students  at 
a  dinner  in  their  honor,  .Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  executive  head  of 
Gimbel's,  said  that  he  hoped  at  least  a  dozen  of  them  would  be 
added  to  the  store’s  staff. 


manager,  Roy  Dixon,  as  he  anef  his  staff  install  the  weekly 
merchandise  presentations.  When  these  parallels  are  not 
in  use  they  are  stored  behind  the  windows,  taking  up  little 
space.  Each  window  has  a  black  carpet  to  be  rolled  down 
w’hen  the  lower  level  Hoor  is  being  used  which  gives  a  fur¬ 
ther  effect  of  depth.  Two  of  the  larger  windows  are 
equipp>ed  with  a  removable  tank  to  fit  the  sunken  Hoor. 
Behind  these  windows  is  a  circulating  pump  which  will  be 
used  for  rcxrk  garden,  waterfall,  rain  and  other  effects  when 
the  tank  is  used  on  the  floor.  This  suction  pump  can  be  re¬ 
versed  to  drain  the  water  out  of  the  tank  and  the  tank  then 
can  be  hoisted  above  and  behind  the  windows  by  a  block 
and  tackle  arrangement  for  storage. 

The  corner  window  can  be  opened  to  face  both  streets 
as  a  center  theme  to  any  series  of  displays.  Lighting  control 
boxes  are  betw’een  the  windows.  An  inter-communication 
system  connects  with  the  display  office  and  work  rooms. 
And  a  deep  sink  behind  the  corner  window  enables  the  dis¬ 
play  staff  to  mix  paint  or  clean  their  hands  without  step¬ 
ping  out  of  the  windows. 

The  gain  in  drama  and  beauty  in  displays  is  matched 
by  the  greatly  increased  speed  with  which  the  windows  can 
be  dressed. 


/ 


Ever  consider  your  floors  a  foundation  of  your  merchandising 
effort?  After  all,  you  sell  on  them,  display  on  them,  even  greet 
vour  customers  on  them. 

Yet  floors  are  a  small  cost  of  the  total  building  .  .  .  about  5%. 
Floors  are  what  a  store  is  for.  Floor  space  is  payoff  space. 

Q- Floors  give  you  payoff  space  sooner,  for  Q-Floors  mean 
<^uick-In  floors.  Their  dry,  steel  construction  reduces  building 
I  time  20  to  30%. 

Every  exposed  square  foot  is  electrically-available  in  a  few 
minutes  .  . .  without  digging  a  trench.  Flexibility  of  merchandise 
display  is  increased  with  Q-Floors,  because  they  never  become 
electrically  obsolete.  (See  below  at  right.) 

Lightweight  Q-Floors  also  cut  proportionate  costs  of  other 
construction  materials.  Yet  Q-Floors  cost  no  more  than  the 
carpets  to  cover  them.  (See  below  at  left.) 

If  construction  expenditure  is  yours  to  approve,  you  should 
know  more  about  Q-Floors.  And  don't  worry  about  delivery — 
when  you  are  ready  so  are  the  floors. 
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Headers  cross  over  Q-Floor  cells  for  quick 
electrical  installations.  They  carry  wires  for 
complete  electrical  service. 

An  electrician  taps  any  six-inch  area  .  .  . 
providing  flexibility  of  merchandising  layout. 
Outlets  are  install^  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
changed  as  often  as  you  please.  No  trenches. 
No  chance  for  Q-Floor  buildings  to  become 
electrically  obsolete. 

See  Q-Floor  fittings  at  anv  General  Electric 
Ck>nstruction  materials  distributor's. 


Pre-cut  Q-Floor  is  the  steel  subfloor.  Two 
men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in  30  seconds.  Con¬ 
struction  is  dry,  noncombustible,  free  from 
shoring.  Construction  speeds  ahead  be¬ 
cause  Q-Floors  provide  an  immetliate 
working  platform  for  other  trades.  Com¬ 
pletion  time,  not  starting  time,  determines 
how  soon  you're  in  business. 
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handled  by  five  warehouses  in  the  Newark  area.  Its  storage 
space  will  be  no  larger  than  the  combined  space  available 
in  the  five  smaller  plants  yet,  when  it  is  put  in  operation, 
it  will  boost  effective  storage  facilities  by  20  per  cent  as  a 
result  of  a  highly  scientific  interior  layout. 

The  Bamberger  w’arehouse  is  a  concrete  and  steel  struc¬ 
ture  occupying  a  12-acre  industrial  site  four  miles  from  the 
Newark  store  and  at  the  geographical  center  of  Bamberger’s 
delivery  and  service  traffic.  It  will  contain  more  than  394,000 
square  feet  of  space,  will  handle  five  railroad  cars,  eight 
furniture  vans  and  32  delivery  trucks  simultaneously,  and, 
when  completed  w'ill  be  manned  by  150  employees. 

A  full-scale,  four-year  research  program  involving  sites, 
construction,  equipment,  time  studies,  merchandise-flow 
charts  and  sizes  was  completed  before  work  on  the  design  of 
the  new  building  was  fiegun.  Bamberger  officials  conducted 
the  survey  in  cooperation  with  Ebasco  Services,  the  consult¬ 
ing  engineers,  and  Abbott,  Merkt,  the  architect-engineering 
firm  which  designed  the  structure. 

One  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  research  program 
is  the  assembly-line  system  of  merchandise  handling  which 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  depot.  Merchandise  will  flow 
from  receiving  docks  at  the  rear  through  predetermined 
channels  on  one  level  to  shipping  platforms  at  the  front. 
Maximum  labor  efficiency  and  minimum  double-handling 
and  back-hauling  of  merchandise  are  the  major  goals  of  this 
Willow  Run  system. 

Of  the  huge  expanse  of  floor  space  more  than  75  per  cent 
will  be  for  storage.  Belt  conveyors  and  lift  trucks,  trailers 
and  fork-lift  trucks  will  move  the  goods.  The  carpet  work 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  building  has  been  assigned  more 
than  20,000  square  feet  of  space.  Here  one  of  the  first  in¬ 
stallations  of  its  kind  in  this  area,  the  cradle  system  for 
handling  broadloom  carpets,  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
heavy  labor  in  carpet  handling.  Another  feature  will  be  the 
testing  room  in  which  every  type  of  appliance  can  be  check¬ 
ed  and  adjusted  before  delivery  to  the  customer. 

A  partial  mezzanine  above  the  space  reserved  for  offices 
will  contain  employee  facilities.  Lockers,  shower  rooms, 
recreation  and  lunch  rooms  will  take  up  the  entire  mez¬ 
zanine. 

Modular  design  has  been  incorporated  in  the  warehouse 
construction.  All  dimensions  are  based  on  multiples  of  four 
inches.  Walls  are  of  poured  concrete  topped  by  a  10-foot 
band  of  prefabricated  aluminum  wall  panels.  Colored 
enameled  steel  panels  give  decorative  contrast  to  the  front. 
Structural  framing  is  of  steel  which  gives  24-foot  square  bays 
and  14^2  foot  clear  stacking  height. 

The  roof  is  of  new  lightweight  insulating  Kaylo  tile, 
chosen  for  its  structural  strength,  and  high  insulating  and 
fireproofing  qualities.  Kaylo  is  a  cellular  compound  of  cal¬ 
cium  silicates,  a  product  of  the  American  Structural  Co. 
Three  tyjjes  of  floor  surfaces  will  be  used,  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  in  storage  areas,  maple  floor  over  concrete  in  the  fur¬ 
niture  shop  and  asphalt  tile  in  office  and  recreation  areas. 

Work  areas  will  be  lighted  by  fluorescent  fixtures  on 
movable  trolleys  suspended  from  op>en  electrical  ducts. 
These  will  p>ermit  movement  of  the  lighting  system  to  suit 
work  needs.  Nineteen  skylights  are  grouped  above  the  fur¬ 
niture  finishing  shop  to  give  the  workers  true  north  light. 


A  final  touch  of  efficiency  to  this  highly  efficient  w  ai'ehniiy. 
is  the  incinerator  system  which  passes  hot  gases  from  the 
incinerator  directly  through  the  steam  heaters  for  recover) 
of  heat  augmenting  the  standard  oil  and  coal  system. 


MAGNIN  TURNS  TO  PAGEANTRY 


The  man  w’earing  the  pleased  look,  the  barred  necktie 
and  the  glasses  in  this  picture  is  Cyril  Magnin,  who  heads 
the  Magnin  stores  on  the  West  Coast.  At  the  time  he  was 
in  the  final  stretch  of  a  mammoth  six-months  labor  of  love 
for  the  city  of  San  Francisco— the  organization  of  the  big 
Portola  parade  w'hich  celebrates  the  founding  of  the  Golden 
Gate  in  1769.  Here  he  is  approving  the  parade  costumes 
and  sketches  which  helped  to  make  the  Portola  pageant 
an  up  and  coming  rival  of  New  Orleans’  Mardi  Gras. 

Magnin  has  headed  the  Coast  stores  which  were  founded 
by  his  father,  Joseph  Magnin,  since  1938.  He  joined  the 
organization  after  World  War  I  and  has  seen  it  grow  until 
it  now  grosses  more  than  $15  million  from  its  five  stores. 
Magnin  stores  are  located  in  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo, 
Sacramento  and  Palo  Alto:  in  Reno,  Nevada  and  in  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Planning  is  now  under  way  for  a  million  dollar  store 
in  Oakland.  The  head  of  this  group  is  a  native  born  San 
Franciscan  whose  reputation  for  civic  leadership  brought 
his  Portola  appointment  from  Mayor  Lapham  when  the 
Golden  (iate  city  began  to  plan  for  a  revival  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  festival,  which  had  not  been  put  on  since  1913.  In  j 
the  years  between  four  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
to  get  it  going  again.  Magnin’s  success  this  year  assured  the 
continuation  of  the  festival  on  an  annual  basis. 

BRANCH  STORE  ON  THE  TELETYPE 

Rich’s,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  experimenting  with  a  sharplv 
streamlined  version  of  the  branch  store.  Last  month  it 
opened  its  first  Out-of-Town  Service  Office,  in  Rome,  Ga., 
70  miles  away  from  the  main  store.  In  the  Rome  office  the 
customer  makes  her  selections  from  sample  books,  complete 
with  photos  and  swatches.  The  order  is  relayed  to  the  main 
store  by  teletype,  with  48-hour  delivery  guaranteed  for  the 
Rome  area. 

Four  sample  books  present  a  total  of  2,000  basic  items 
which  buyers  have  instructions  to  keep  reguarly  in  stock 
for  the  Rome  market.  Home  furnishings,  housewares,  men’s 
wear  and  women’s  and  children’s  apparel  are  included. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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December,  1948 


np 

.  J-o  Our  Friends. . . 


Once  again  we  are  looking  forward  to  greeting 
you  at  Booth  No.  28  during  the  coming  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

During  the  years  that  you  have  used  Dennison 
Marking  Devices,  we  have  been  ever  alert  to 
your  changing  requirements.  We  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  will  be  interested  in  examining  the 
latest  results  of  Dennison’s  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  programs.  All  of  our  efforts  in  these 
helds  continue  to  be  directed  toward  but  one  end 
. , .  the  need  of  helping  you  to  satisfy  buying  de¬ 
mand  when  that  demand  is  at  its  peak. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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In  the  spring  a  complete  catalogue  will  be  issued. 

The  Rome  office  will  also  take  telephone  and  mail  orders 
for  transmission  to  Atlanta.  All  the  usual  credit  facilities 
are  available  in  the  store,  and  the  customer  may  open  an 
account,  pay  her  bill  and  have  adjustments,  exchanges  or 
refunds  handled  there. 

The  Rome  catalog  store  is  21  by  95  feet,  has  a  white  brick 
facade  with  an  angular  plate  glass  front,  wood  canopy  in  a 
natural-finish  mahogany,  and  exterior  plant  boxes.  The 
entrance  is  set  back  from  the  sidewalk  in  a  recessed  area 
covered  with  flagstone. 

Inside  there  are  three  focal  display  platforms,  three 
reference  tables  at  which  12  customers  can  sit  comfortably 
to  study  the  sample  books,  a  counter  servicing  approxi¬ 
mately  15  customers  at  one  time,  and  ad-boards.  Dramatic 
photographic  murals  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  grace  the  walls  in 
a  spacious  customers’  lounge.  Behind  this  is  the  consulta¬ 
tion  or  scheme  room  for  use  by  customers  desiring  decorat¬ 
ing  or  home  advisory  service,  etc.  These  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  representatives  from  the  Atlanta  store,  who  will 
go  to  Rome  on  special  appointment  when  needed.  Behind 
and  to  the  side  of  the  scheme  room  is  office  space. 

If  the  Rome  setup  op>erates  smoothly  and  profitably,  it 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  others.  Rich’s  regards  it  as  a 
testing  ground. 


BOOKS 


Main  Street  Merchant  (the  story  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 

Co.) .  By  Norman  Beasley.  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.;  274  pages,  $3.50. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  more  impressive  example 
of  the  possibilities  in  the  American  system  of  free  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise  than  is  presented  in  this  human  story  of  the 
humble  beginnings  of  James  Cash  Penney,  who  founded  the 
company  which  bears  his  name  and  which  today  operates 
more  than  1600  retail  stores.  Although  the  author  has 
named  this  book  “Main  Street  Merchant’’,  the  first  store 
founded  by  Mr.  Penney  was  ilot  on  Main  street.  He  had 
entered  the  little  town  of  Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  store  and  had  made  arrangements 
to  rent  a  building  which  was  distinctly  off  of  the  Main 
street,  at  least  it  was  far  outside  of  the  “triangle’’  which 
the  people  called  the  “square.”  When  he  called  on  the  local 
banker  to  start  a  modest  account  and  told  him  of  his  plans, 
the  banker  lost  no  time  in  predicting  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  get  much  business,  first,  because  the  town  was  a 
mining  center  and  the  miners  used  scrip  which  the  stores 
accepted  and  then  got  their  payment  from  the  mining  com¬ 
panies.  Young  Penney  planned  to  run  a  cash  business  in  a 
town  where  there  wasn’t  any  cash.  The  second  reason  for 
predicting  failure  was  the  impossibility  of  the  location  he 
had  selected. 

Penney  had  chosen  his  out-of-the-  district  location,  consist 
ing  of  a  bare  room  with  an  attic  overhead,  in  order  to  have 
low  rent  and  so  that  he  could  live  upstairs.  Water  had  to 
be  begged  from  a  Chinese  laundry  down  the  street.  He 
had  no  fixtures  but  built  some  shelves  out  of  the  packing 
cases  in  which  he  received  his  goods.  Amid  these  unpre- 
pxtssessing  surroundings,  he  arranged  his  stock  of  dry  goods, 
clothing,  piece  goods,  a  little  of  everything  and  then  he 


sent  a  handbill  to  500  miners  whose  names  he  sc(uredt 
promising  them  bargains  for  cash.  He  opened  his  little  stortl 
at  sun-up  on  April  14,  1902,  and  kept  it  open  until  nearhl 
midnight.  The  day’s  receipts  amounted  to  $466.59.  He  had! 
succeeded  in  bringing  in  cash  in  a  town  where  he  had  l)eenl 
assured  there  wasn’t  any  cash  business  to  f>e  had.  His  fiml 
year’s  business  was  only  $28,898.11,  but  the  prices  on  his 
goods  were  incredibly  low.  Men’s  socks  he  advertised  ji 
prices  ranging  from  two  cents  per  pair  to  1 5  cents;  women’s 
hosiery  from  four  cents  up  to  35  cents  for  “fine  gauge  im 
ported.”  The  average  wage  in  Kemmerer,  according  to  iht 
l>ook,  was  about  $1.50  a  day.  Thus  Penney  had  to  sell  ai 
low  prices  if  he  would  do  business. 

In  1907  Penney  had  an  interest  in  three  stores  and  in 
that  year  bought  his  partners’  interests.  Besides  the  original 
store  in  Kemmerer,  he  had  stores  in  Rock  Springs  and  (^uin 
berland.  In  that  same  year  Earl  C.  Sams,  later  president  oi 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  and  now  chairman  of  the  board,  after [ 
long  correspondence  with  Penney,  went  to  Kemmerer  anc : 
accepted  a  job  as  a  clerk  at  $75  a  month.  By  this  liim 
Penney  was  looking  for  men  who  could  be  maile  partner 
and  placed  in  charge  of  additional  stores,  but  he  cannih 
insisted  that  any  men  aspiring  to  such  an  opportunity  mmi 
work  for  him  as  clerks  first,  w’ith  no  promise  except  a  gen 
eral  statement  that  if  they  made  good  as  employees,  ht 
would  “give  them  all  the  rojae  they  coultl  use  effectively. 

“Main  Street  Merchant”  is  significant  for  what  it  leveal' 
of  the  prescience  of  a  young  country  boy  who,  from  tht 
moment  of  striking  out  for  himself  in  the  retail  field,  in 
sisted  upon  adherence  to  principles  which  are  as  imporlani 
today  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Most 
important  among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  determination 
to  secure  full  value  for  every  penny  expended  both  by  him 
self  and  by  his  customers,  a  refusal  to  cater  to  any  class  oi 
trade  except  those  who  were  workers  (his  “own  kind”  oi 
folks),  and  a  meticulous  interest  in  taking  on  only  those 
men  who  were  intelligent  and  eager  to  work.  Out  of  these 
observances  the  great  Penney  chain  of  1603  stores  has  grown 
The  book  is  stimulating  and  eloquent  of  American  oppor 
tunity.  —Lew  Hahn. 


The  Retail  Salesperson  At  Work.  By  Donald  K 
Beckley  and  William  B.  Logan.  McGraw-Hill  Bool 
Company,  1948,  342  pages. 

Written  from  the  point  of  view  that  salesmen  are  made 
by  hard  work,  study,  and  experience,  and  not  neeessarilv 
“born  that  way,”  this  new  book  contains  a  good  deal  oi 
information  which  could  be  utilized  by  stores  as  basic  teach 
ing  material  for  employees.  Directed  towards  the  high 
school  level,  it  is  intended  primarily  as  introductory  ma 
terial  for  young  people  who  plan  careers  in  retailing,  and 
the  authors  provide  in  simple,  non-technical  language  ai 
excellent  background  on  those  phases  of  store  operation  ii 
which  selling  employees  are  most  concerned.  Explanation: 
of  the  underlying  reasons  for  procedures  and  regulation 
the  new  person  encounters  will  be  particularly  helpful  n 
orienting  the  newcomer  on  the  broad  picture  of  retailing 
Of  more  specific  interest  for  store  training  purposes  an 
the  sections  devoted  to  the  selling  job,  covering  such  sub 
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now  is  the  time  to  give- 
facts  on  fabrics 


.  because  it's  more  fun 
to  give  selling  points 
than  to  lose  sales! 


tie  on  the(jtag)that  sells 


the  Manufacturer 
the  Retailer, 
the  Consumer 


jects  as  why  customers  buy,  what  a  customer  expects  from  a 
salesp>erson,  techniques  for  increasing  sales,  facing  selling 
problems,  and  other  aspects  of  salesmanship.  Discussion 
questions  and  suggested  projects  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
add  to  the  practical  value  of  the  book  as  a  training  aid, 
especially  for  the  medium-sized  and  smaller  store. 

—Anne  McNamara. 

The  Use  of  Training  Films  in  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores.  By  Harry  M.  Hague,  Division  of 
Research,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Harvard  University,  1948,  147  pages. 

The  author  has  compiled  the  results  of  a  questionnaire, 
which  was  answered  by  training  directors  in  127  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops,  and  finds  in  favor  of  training 
films  as  an  effective  medium  for  store  training.  It  is  an 
interesting  study  covering  all  angles  of  the  training  him 
question  and  offers  the  additional  beneht  of  an  appendix 
containing  information  on  training  practices  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  stores. 


Some  of  Mr.  Hague’s  hndings  on  the  popularity,  exieni 
of  use  and  training  directors’  opinions  list  the  foliowii^ 

The  majority  are  agreed  that  hlms  add  authority  to  the 
training  message  and  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the 
trainee;  trainees  retain  information  presented  on  film  longer 
than  with  other  media;  Hlms  increase  the  interest  and  en 
thusiasm  of  both  trainees  and  supervisors;  while  69  per  cent 
of  the  stores  questioned  make  use  of  motion  picture  film, 
its  use  is  conhned  to  a  very  few  training  situations  within  t 
single  store;  the  majority  of  stores  using  Hlms  in  their  train 
ing  have  done  so  for  less  than  two  years. 

The  deterrents  uncovered  in  the  survey  include  high 
costs,  lack  of  experience  of  store  personnel  in  the  use  oi 
Hlms,  lack  of  space  for  showings,  weak  support  for  film  pm 
grams  from  management  and  a  trend  toward  decentralized  r 
store  training.  Among  the  author’s  recommendations  are  r 
the  development  of  a  set  of  standards  for  judging  films  in  i 
order  to  produce  them  in  greater  quantity  and  quality;  ! 

more  freedom  for  the  training  department  locating  aiii  { 

passing  on  films  to  be  shown,  the  establishment  of  loa  I 
film  libraries.— Bernard  Corrigan.  I 


Case  History  of  a  Quality  Standard 


manufacturers  who  promote  brand 
names.  They  are  solid  ground  under 
statements  concerning  quality.  Any 
additional  values  above  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  standards  will 
bring  distinction.  Advertising  claims 
can  be  more  convincing.  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  will  be  relieved  ol 
unfair  price  competition  from  prod¬ 
ucts  falling  below  these  standards. 
Retailers  can  be  assured  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  quality  of  the  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  they  stock  merely ’by  re¬ 
quiring  when  they  place  their  orders 
that  the  goods  meet  or  exceed  the 
minimum  American  Standards  which 
the  majority  of  sheeting  manufac¬ 
turers  and  interested  consumer  and 
retailer  organizations  have  voted  to 
approve.  Those  in  a  position  to  know 
state  that  25  per  cent  of  the  sheets  on 
the  market  now  cannot  meet  the 
American  standard. 

By  using  these  standards  as  a  basis 
for  specifying  type  and  quality  of 
sheeting,  store  buyers  and  buying  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  industrial  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  purchasing  agents  have. 
These  large-scale  buyers  regularly 
base  procurement  on  specifications. 
A  large  body  of  literature  proves  the 
success  of  this  method  in  savings  of 
time,  trouble  and  money.  As  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  consumer  goods  stand¬ 


ards  progresses,  and  retailers  become 
familiar  with  their  advantages,  these 
standards  can  be  expected  to  lower 
distribution  costs  and  increase  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfactions.  Retailers  will  be¬ 
come  in  fact  purchasing  agents  for 
their  customers  and  not  merely  ven¬ 
dors  for  manufacturers. 

But  the  purchasing  agent  for  the 
home  and  family  has  only  three 
sources  of  information  about  the 
goods  on  the  counter  when  she  shops, 
unless  she  relies  on  the  limited  help 
in  evaluating  goods  found  in  such 
consumer  testing  agencies  as  Consum¬ 
ers’  Research  and  Counsumers  Union. 
The  three  more  available  sources  of 
information  are  advertising,  the  label 
on  the  product,  and  the  salesperson. 
Facts,  in  addition  to  the  usual  adjec¬ 
tives,  are  needed  in  advertising.  Sheets 
and  pillow  cases  should  be  labeled 
with  the  American  Standard  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  type,  so  customers  will 
know  what  is  included  in  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Sales  personnel  will  have  less 
difficulty  in  answering  consumer  ques¬ 
tions  if  the  sheets  are  adequately 
labeled. 

Most  consumer  leaders  consider  it 
even  more  desirable  to  have  the  full 
specifications  on  the  labels,  because 
the  woman  who  purchases  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  only  occasionally  cannot 
be  expected  to  remember  them  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  specifications  also  are  a  great 


{Continued  from  page  23) 

help  to  consumers  in  evaluatiru 
which  type  of  sheet  best  suits  indivi 
dual  needs  at  prices  they  can  afford 
to  pay. 

These  specifications  will  not  U 
Greek  to  many  consumers.  They  have 
been  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  con 
sumer  education  in  the  past  15  yean 
and  its  importance  to  them  has  been 
reinforced  by  their  experiences  during 
war  and  inflation.  About  30,000 
home  economists  teaching  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  colleges,  rural  Extension 
Service,  and  community  groups  in 
3,200  counties  of  this  nation  hav. 
been  emphasizing  the  economic  im 
portance  to  the  family  of  intelligeni 
buymanship.  In  addition,  many  busi 
ness  and  social  science  courses  in  oui 
schools  include  some  consumer  edu 
cation.  \  study  unit  on  standards  and 
labels,  published  by  the  Secomlar. 
School  Principals  Association  under 
grant  from  the  National  Better  Bus; 
ness  Bureau,  is  part  of  the  coiisumci 
education  material  in  25,000  schoob 
Several  pamphlets  devoted  solely  to 
how  to  buy  sheets  have  been  widely 
distributed  during  the  past  15  year' 
by  other  organizations.  These  pam 
phlets  have  stressed  the  desirabilit' 
of  national  sheet  standards  and  of  iht 
statement  of  spiecifications  on  labels 
The  new  American  Standards  loi 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  will  be  public 
ized  through  educators  and  consumer 
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VHITNER'S^ 

READING,  PENNA. 

5  2  Escalators 


INSTALLS  READING’S  FIRST  ESCALATORS 
TO  SECURE  FREE-FLOW  CUSTOMER  TRAFFIC 


Whitner's  continues  to  demonstrate  the  type  of  leadership  that  makes  a 
store  outstanding  in  its  community.  Whitner's  makes  it  possible  for  more 
customers  to  see  a  greater  amount  of  displayed  merchandise.  How?  By 
installing  two  strategically  located  Escalators  between  the  first  and  second 
floors  to  augment  three  Otis  Elevators.  The  reason?  Customer  convenience 
—  plus  the  fact  that  merchandise  that  is  more  easily  seen  sells  fasferl 
THE  NEW  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATOR  provides  the  world's  safest  and 
most  inviting  transportation.  Extended  newels  permit  passengers  to  grasp 
the  handrails  before  reaching  the  moving  steps  and  to  retain  a  reassuring 
grip  until  they  are  off  the  Escalator.  Write  for  Bulletin  B-700-V.  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  260  11  th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ESCALATOR"  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY.  ONLY  OTIS  MAKES  ESCALATORS 


interest  groups  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  The  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  with  80,000  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association  with  25,000  mem¬ 
bers,  will  publish  articles  about  the 
standards  in  their  journals.  These 
two  organizations  are  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Consumer  Goods  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  .\merican  Standards 
Association,  and  have  persisted  for 
21  years  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
sheet  standards  adopted.  The  .\meri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  also  is  active 
in  the  Consumer  Goods  Committee. 
All  are  making  efforts  to  keep  their 
memberships  informed  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  consumer  goods  standards. 
Other  media  of  information  for  home¬ 
makers  about  the  sheet  standards  will 
reach  a  more  general  audience. 

Retailers  are  busy  people  and  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  delve  into  many 
sources  of  information  to  learn  what 
their  customers  are  thinking  as  they 
stand  at  counters  trying  to  make  theii 


choices,  or  what  information  they  do 
not  find  now  in  retail  stores  and 
would  like  to  have  about  the  goods 
they  need.  Few  retailers  are  making 
use  now  of  the  American  Standards 
relating  to  consumer  goods  which  are 
available.  For  example,  American 
Standards  for  general  methods  of 
testing  woven  textile  fabrics  make  it 
possible  to  provide  garments  with  im¬ 
portant  service  qualifications.  These 
could  be  specified  as  requirements  on 
purchase  orders  if  they  were  better 
known.  American  Standards  for  fill¬ 
ing  materials  in  bedding  and  uphol¬ 
stery  could  be  sfjecified  for  these 
goods.  The  American  Standards  for 
valid  certification  are  not  used  by  all- 
commercial  testing  laboratories  which 
give  various  forms  of  approval  certifi¬ 
cates  and  insignia.  Retailers  could 
protect  themselves  ^nd  their  custom¬ 
ers  if  they  required  certifications  to 
meet  A.  S.  A.  standards  before  they 
gave  them  currency  in  their  advertis¬ 
ing  and  labeling. 


You  Should  Have 
Copies  of  Standards 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  for  retafe 
to  keep  themselves  informed  i. 
through  their  own  service  orgaai& 
lion.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  could  make  .VmeriGi 
Standards  available  to  all  its  merr 
bers  by  distributing  them  as  they  art 
issued  or  announcing  their  availabih 
ty  at  headquarters.*  Those  under  dt 
velopment  now,  such  as  women'' 
nylon  hosiery  and  women’s  dress 
are  of  importance  to  both  ictailei 
and  their  customers.  Consumers  will 
hear  about  them  through  educatoi- 
and  publications.  Retailers  shoii!-: 
keep  in  touch  with  this  developin: 
technique  of  standards  in  order  ti 
know  more  exactly  what  they  are  bu\ 
ing  and  what  their  customers  will  b< 
expecting  in  merchandise. 

•Stom.s  will  supply  on  request  a  complete  li- 
of  .\.S..\.  consumer  goods  standards  now  ii 
existence.  .Vfeml)ers  will  be  kept  informed  m 
new  standards  as  they  are  established. 


Study  of  Wrapping  Practices  {Continued  from  page  31) 


packaging  was  that  the  merchandise 
had  not  been  handled.  This  was  given 
by  1 1  pier  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
women. 

Of  the  items  women  were  willing 
to  accept  in  a  pre-packaged  wrap,  72 
per  cent  listed  cosmetics,  54  per  cent 
hosiery,  and  45  per  cent  listed ‘hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  Other  percentages  ranged 
fairly  high. 

On  the  whole  more  professional 
women  were  willing  to  accept  specific 
pre-packaged  articles  than  any  other 
group  with  the  exception  of  sales¬ 
women.  Suggestions  for  merchandise 
that  might  be  sold  in  a  pre-packaged 
wrap  by  specialty  shops  were:  jewelry, 
combs,  handbags,  ankle  socks,  and 
cotton  underwear. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Women  will  accept  more  articles 
pre-packaged  than  specialty  shops 
offer. 

2.  Specialty  shops  are  more  intiu- 
enced  by  established  store  policy 
than  by  consumer  reaction  in 
choosing  articles  to  sell  in  a  pre¬ 
packaged  wrap. 


3.  Women  are  willing  to  carry  home 
more  purchases  than  specialty 
shop  findings  indicate. 

4.  Consumers  will  accept  in  a  carry 
bag  more  articles  than  specialty 
stores  indicate. 

5.  Women  are  inlluenced  in  their 
decision  to  “take”  or  “send”  a 
purchase  by  the  work  they  do. 

6.  Immediate  need  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  factor  in  a  woman’s  decision 
as  to  whether  she  will  “take”  or 
“send”  a  purchase. 

7.  The  size  of  the  article  wrapped, 
the  weight  of  the  purchase,  ease 
in  carrying  the  package,  delay  in 
delivery,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  wrapped  item  have  an  undis¬ 
puted  effect  on  the  choice  to 
“take”  or  “send”  a  purchase. 

8.  Since  62  per  cent  of  the  women 
expressing  an  opinion  (yes  or  no) 
state  that  they  liked  others  to 
know  where  they  shop  by  the  de¬ 
sign  or  name  of  the  store  on  the 
“take-with”  wrap,  here  lies  an 
important  method  of  advertising. 
This  is  even  more  clearly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  when  the 


consumers  were  asked  to  list  and 
describe  specialty  store  wrappings 
more  than  one  half  against  on« 
thirtl  of  the  women  were  able  to 
tlo  so  listing  one  or  more  wraps. 

9.  The  approximate  cost  of  a  “send" 
item  based  on  cost  per  unit 
ranged  from  twenty  cents  to  one 
dollar.  The  lowest  figures  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  wrappers 
and  the  cost  of  the  material. 

10.  Since  spsecialty  shops  have  to  com 
pete  with  neighborhood  stores  set 
up  by  department  stores,  mail 
order  houses  and  chain  stores,  ii 
is  understandable  that  besides  the 
type  of  merchandise  they  offer, 
sjjecialty  shops  are  compelled  to 
use  beautiful,  strong,  convenient, 
and  smart  Icxiking  “take-with” 
wraps  to  facilitate  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  consumer. 

It  seems  rather  apparent  from  the 
conclusions  of  this  study  that  in  en¬ 
suing  years,  specialty  shops  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wrappings  should  consid¬ 
er  the  practical  advantages  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  larger  use  of  convenient, 
well  designed  “take-with”  packages. 


TO 
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Convention  Program 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

Wednesday,  January  12  9:30  A.M. 

Manhattan  Room 

No.  16 

MIN’S  AND  BOYS’  GROUP  SESSION 

Meeting  the  Challenge  of  the  Competitive  Market 

Chairman:  EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Vice  President  and 
Merchandise  Manager,  Saks-34th  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  Chairman,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group, 
NRDGA 

Announcement  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group’s 
Plans  and  Annual  Awards 

FREDERICK  C.  STRODEL,  Vice-President,  The 
Fair,  Chicago,  and  Chairman,  Advisory  Board,  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group 

Market  Conditions  —  1949 

I.  The  Industry  Outlook 

1.  Men’s  Furnishings 

BARRY  T.  LEITHEAD,  President,  Cluett-Peabody 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

2.  Men’s  Clothing 

ELMER  L.  WARD,  President  and  Treasurer,  The 
Goodall  Co.,  New  York  City 

3.  Boys’  Wear 

NATHAN  SCHWARTZ,  Secretary,  Julius  Schwartz 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

II.  The  Retail  Outlook 

1.  Men’s  Furnishings 

M.  A.  OLES,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  The 
Store  for  Men,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

2.  Men’s  Clothing 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

3.  Boys’  Wear 

OSCAR  KARRELL,  Manager,  Boys’  Clothing  and 
Furnishings,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Open  Discussion 

- o - 

Wednesday,  January  12  12:30  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  17 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  LUNCHEON 

In  cooperation  with 

THE  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR  GROUP 

Co-Chairmen:  ARTHUR  W.  EINSTEIN,  Vice  President, 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  and  Chairman, 
Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA,  and  EDVV/XRD  J. 
BROW.N,  Vice  President,  Saks-34th,  New  York  City, 
and  Chairman,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group, 
NRDGA 

Toastmaster:  JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Vice  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  NRDGA 

The  Business  Prospects  for  1949 

PROFESSOR  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Graduate 
School  oi  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University 
Open  Discussion  Period 

Some  of  the  country’s  most  prominent  leaders  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  retailing  will  be  at  the  speaker’s  table  to 
participate  in  the  open  discussion  period.  This  will  he 
a  grand  opportunity  to  find  out  what  these  men  would 
do  if  you  could  engage  them  as  your  business  partners 

- o - 

Wednesday,  January  12  2:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  18 

MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR  GROUP  SESSION 

Cooperation  That  Builds  Business 


Chairman:  BARNEY  GOLUB,  Manager,  Foreman  &  Clark, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  and  Chairman,  Executive  Clum- 
mittee  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  NRDGA 

DEBATE:  "It  is  Admitted  that  the  Men’s  Wear 
Industry  has  Suffered  by  Lack  of  Proper  Promotion, 
and  the  Fault  Lies  Solely  with  the  Manufacturer.’’ 

Affirmative — 

WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Vice  President  and  Publicity 
Director,  Macy’s,  New  York  City 

G.  A.  GIDLEY,  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

Negative— 

MORTON  BAUM,  Vice  President,  Hickey-Freeman 
&  Co.,  New  York  City 

SEYMOUR  PHILLIPS,  Pr««dent,  Phillips,  Jones 
Corporation,  New  York  City 

Capsule  Fashion  Showing 

BERT  BACHARACH,  Men’s  Fashion  Editor,  Collier’s 
Magazine,  and  one  of  America’s  outstanding  authori¬ 
ties  on  men’s  fashions 

The  Men’s  Wear  Group’s  Promotional  Plan  for  1949 
BARNEY  GOLUB,  Manager,  Foreman  &  Clark,  Inc., 
New  York  City 

Open  Discussion 

- o— 

Wednesday,  January  12  2.00  P.M. 

Salle  Moderne 

No.  19 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  &  PERSONNEL 
GROUP  SESSION 

Management  Tools  for  Expense  Reduction 

Chairman:  (To  be  announced) 

Expense  Reduction  Through  Policy  Changes 

H.  E.  CLAVE,  Director  of  Operations,  Thalhimer 
Brothers,  Richmond 

Savings  Through  Work  Simplification 

ROBERT  E.  BROWN,  Consultant  Engineer,  Fed 
crated  Department  Stores,  New  York 

T ransactions  as  Basic  Guide  to  Expense  Control 

(Sjjeaker  to  be  announced) 

- O - 

Wednesday,  January  12  2:00  P  M 

Keystone  Room 

No.  70 

SALES  PROMOTION  SESSION 

Direct  Mail 

Chairman:  WILLARD  H.  CAMPBELL,  Vice  President. 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester 

How  to  Merchandise  Direct  Mail 

WILLARD  H.  CAMPBELL 

What  Printing  Process  to  Use  and  When 

SAL  WYKER,  Allied  Graphic  Arts 

How  to  Evaluate  Results 

JAMES  ROTTO,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington 

- o - 

Wednesday,  January  12  6:30  P.M 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  21 

READY-TO-WEAR  GROUP  DINNER 

Can  We  Safely  Deflate  the  Fashion  Dollar? 

Chairman:  J.  H.  HUGHES,  Divisional  Merchandiu 
Manager,  Ready-To-Wear,  The  White  House,  Sae 
Francisco 
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1948  Credit  Management  Year  Book 

35  Chapters  •  312  Pages 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  topics  fully  detailed: 

HOW  TO  REDUCE  OPERATING  EXPENSE 

HOW  TO  REVIVE  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 

CYCLE  BILLING  IN  A  SMALL  STORE 

HOW  TO  BUDGET  A  CREDIT  OPERATION 

HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  GOOD  CUSTOMER  RELATIONS 

HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  SATISFACTORY  COLLECTIONS 

FINANCING  THROUGH  YOUR  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

HOW  TO  PLAN  AND  EXECUTE  A  CREDIT  SALES  PROMOTION  CAMPAIGN 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  CREDIT  BUREAU  SERVICE 

also 

THE  FIRST  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  REVOLVING  CREDIT 

THE  1948  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  alert  credit 
department  as  a  refresher  in  credit  systems,  as  an  essential  part  of  training  material  for  new 
employees,  as  an  introduction  to  new  ideas  and  systems,  as  a  constant  reference  book  for  the 
credit  executive,  controller  and  store  head. 

MAIL  US  THIS  COUPON  TO  RESERVE  YOUR  COPY! 

PRICE  TO  MEMBERS  $6.00,  TO  OTHERS  $10.00 


Nationai,  Retail  Dry  Ciooos  Asscktation 
I  Credit  Management  Division 

100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  enter  this  reservation  order  for  copies  of  the  1948  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR 

I  BOOK  at  publication  price  to  members  and  Credit  Currents  subscribers  of  SG.OO;  Non-Member  Price  $10.00. 

□  CHECK  ENCLOSED  □  PLEASE  BILL 

NAME  (print)  title  .  .  . .  . . 

I  STORE  SI  REET 

I  CITY  ZONE  STATE 

I  New  York  City  orders— add  2%  sales  tax. 

^  Make  checks  payable  to  (he  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


It*s  Not  a  Miracle — It’s  American 

CARL  STENZLER,  Partner,  Lee  Skirt  Coinpan> . 
Philadelphia 

Maintaining  Coat  and  Suit  Volume 

SIMON  COHEN,  President,  Simon  Cohen  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City 

Forgotten  Price  Lines 

MAURICE  SPECTOR,  President,  The  Blum  Store, 
Philadelphia 

Panel  Discussion 

- o - 

Thursday,  January  13  8:15  A.M. 

Keystone  Room 

No.  22 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  “EARLY-BIRD”  SESSION 

Chairman:  J.  K.  BENNETT,  Store  Manager,  R.  H.  Stcami, 
Company,  Boston.  Informal  discussion  of  operating 
problems  of  all  kinds  not  included  in  other  formal 
sessions 

- o - 

Thursday,  January  13  9:30  A.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  23 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  SESSION 

The  Expanse  Problem  is  Your  Forty-Nine  Problem 

Chairman:  E.  C.  STEPHENSON.  Vice  President,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Chairman,  The  Controllers’ 
Congress,  NRDGA 

How  to  Reduce  Expenses 
"As  a  Personnel  Director,  I  Would — ” 

BERNARD  BROWN,  Treasurer,  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia 

"As  a  Publicity  Director,  I  Would — ” 

R.  M.  OVERALL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Pittsburgh 

"As  a  Merchandise  Manager,  1  Would — ” 

BRUCE  M.  WEINHOLD,  Controller,  The  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  'Co.,  Youngstown 

"As  a  Store  Manager,  1  Would — ” 

NORMAN  W.  BRAMLEY,  Treasurer-Controller, 
Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 

How  We  Reduced  Expenses 

— The  Audience 

- o - 

Thursday,  January  13  9:30  A.M. 

Salle  Moderne 

No.  24 

PERSONNEL  GROUP  &  DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION  SESSION 

Retailer  and  School  Cooperation 

Chairman:  (To  be  announced) 

A  Store  Training  Program  for  Undergraduates 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Keeping  the  Regular  Employee  U p-To-Date 
— Through  Store  Training  Facilities 
— Through  Distributive  Education  Facilities 


What  Do  Stores  Want  From  Distributive  Education 
and  What  It  Can  Provide 

Panel  discussion  by  store  executives  and  distributive 
education  supervisors 

- O - 

Thursday,  January  13  9:30  A.M. 

Keystone  Room 

No.  25 

PIECE  GOODS  GROUP  SESSION 

Chairman:  JAMES  E.  ENTIN,  Buyer  of  Woolens,  Cottons 
and  Linings,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

Wool  Outlook 

FRANK  L.  FOREMA.N,  General  Sales  Manager, 
Botany  Mills,  Inc. 

Rayon  Outlook 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Cotton  Outlook 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Fabric  Serviceability  —  The  Key  to  Better  Business 

CHARLES  DORN,  Director  of  Research  Laboratory, 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York,  and  Chairman,  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee,  NRDG.4 

- O - 

Thursday,  January  13  9:00  A.M 

Manhattan  Room 

No.  26 

JOINT  SESSION — MERCHANDISING  & 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUPS 

Merchandise  Complaints  and  Customer  Relations 

Chairman:  (To  be  announced) 

Panel  Presentation  of  the  Major  Causes  of  Customer 
Complaints 

1.  Low  quality  merchandise  including  inferior  ma¬ 
terials,  faulty  construction,  poor  workmanship 

1.  Misrepresentation  of  merchandise,  including  lack 
of  informative  labeling,  and  overselling. 

3.  Improper  selection,  care  and  use  of  merchandise 

4.  Delayed  and  damaged  deliveries. 

5.  Delayed  servicing  and  replacement  of  parts. 

Panel  members  will  comprise  retailers  and  manvfac 
turers  in  the  following  basic  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions  and  other  retail  functions:  Ready-to-Wear ;  Ac¬ 
cessories;  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing;  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings;  Major  Appliances;  Store  Management;  Store 
Testing  Laboratory;  and  Piece  Goods. 

- o - 

Thursday,  January  13  2:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ballroom 

No.  27 

GENERAL  SESSION  ON  MERCHANDISING 

Our  Future  Merchandising  Policies 

Chairman:  .ARl'HUR  W.  EINSTEIN,  Vice  President  and 
General  Merchandise  Manager,  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Chairman,  Merchandising 
Division,  NRDG.\ 
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''SPEEDS  THE  WORLD’S  BUSINESS" 


Cyc/e  Sysfem  feafarmff 


CYOf  MiJNG  HtST<HtV  LRKtift  CAItO 
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This  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  System 
gives  the  following  big  advantages:— 

#  Automatically  provides  Figure  Facts  on  each  History 
Ledger  Card  which  tell  the  Controller,  the  Credit  Manager, 
the  Collection  Manager  and  the  Credit  Authorizers  all 
about  the  paying  habits  of  each  Charge  Account  Customer. 
The  amount  "Past  Due”  each  thirty-day  period  is  shown 
for  two,  three  or  four  years  depending  upon  the  design  of 
the  History  Ledger  Card. 

#  Automatically  gives  machine  totals  which  tell  how 
much  is  "Past  Due”  in  each  Control. 


500  thi*  new  tystam  and  machine  in  eparatien  at 
Underwood's  Exhibit  in  the  New  York  NRDGA 
Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  January  10-14,  1949. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  . 
Carhon  Paper  . . .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sa/es  and  Service  Everywhere 


Every  day  approximately  a  million  tickets  are  posted  to 
the  more  than  5  million  charge  accounts  handled  by 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  in  more 
than  130  department  stores  and  retail  concerns  in  the 
United  States. 

Find  out  how  Underwood  Sundstrand  can  save  money 
for  your  store.  The  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  folder  gives  you  detailed  information  and  shows  actual 
forms.  Write  for  free  copy  of  this  folder  today  . . .  send  the 
coupon  now.  «  i<<48 


Underwood  Corporation 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  a  free  copy  of  your  new  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Folder  S-1352  to 

Name  of  Store _ 

Your  Name  &  Title _ 


B-ias 


Business  Conditions  During  1949 

A.  W.  ZELOMEK,  President,  International  Statiitical 
Bureau,  New  York  City 

The  Merchandising  Picture  for  1949 

FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD,  President,  Scruggi-Vander- 
voort-Bamey,  Inc.,  St.  Ix>uii,  Mo. 

Priced  to  Consumer  Acceptance 

DR.  PAl'L  NYSTROM,  President.  Limited  Price 
Variety  Stores  Association,  New  York  City 

Effect  of  the  Democractic  Victory  on  Business 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Report  of  NRDGA  Resolutions  Committee 

- o - 


mies  covering  such  activities  as  stapling  versus  tape 
sealing,  central  versus  floor  wrapping,  expansion  of 
prepacking  at  both  manufacturer  and  store  levels, 
production  standards,  etc. 

(Members  for  panels  to  be  announced) 
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Thursday,  January  13  2:(X)  P.M. 

Manhattan  Room 

No.  30 

JOINT  SESSION:  READY-TO-WEAR  GROUP 
AND  INFANTS',  CHILDREN’S  AND 
TEENS’  WEAR  BUYERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Thursday,  January  13  2:(X)  P.M. 

Salle  Modeme 


No.  28 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  SESSION 


(Program  to  be  announced) 


Thursday,  January  13 


6:45  P.M. 


Are  You  Really  Insured  and  at  the  Right  Cost? 

Chairman:  ROY  G.  GUERNSEY,  Controller,  R.  H. 
White’s,  Boston,  and  Chairman.  Insurance  Conunittee 
of  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 

How  to  Buy  Your  Insurance 

The  Analysis  of  Your  Insurance  Needs 

JOHN  R.  BLADES,  Insurance  Adviser,  New  York 
City 

Effective  Purchasing  of  Insurance  Coverages 

CHESTER  A.  BROWN,  Corporate  Insurance  Man¬ 
ager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Selecting  the  Carrier 

ERNEST  A.  CLARK,  Assistant  Treasurer,  J.  C. 
Penney  &  Co.,  New  York  City 


Grand  Ballroom 

No.  31 


^^nnuai  (13cLncj^uet 


Toastmaster: 

LEW  HAHN,  President  and  Treasurer,  NRDGA 
Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers 


Today’s  Insurance  Market 
(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

D-'cussion 

The  Audience 


Award  for  Distinguished  Service 

JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  NRDGA 


•o- 


Thursday,  January  13 


2:00  P.M. 


Presentation  by — 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  President,  Nanun’s,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  and  a  Past  President,  NRDGA 


Keystone  Room 

No.  29 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  SESSION 


Response 

JAY  D.  RUNKLE 

Speaker:  (To  be  announced) 


Storing,  Handling  and  Delivering 

Panel  Discussion  Presentations 

Panel  I — W arehousing  and  Materials  Handling 
Discussion  of  warehouse  economies  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  degree  to  which  mechanization  of 
warehouse  operations  is  practical,  and  an  evaluation 
of  actual  savings  produced  in  relation  to  equipment 
investment  costs. 

Panel  II — Delivery  and  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Operations 

Development  of  store  experience  in  controlling  de¬ 
livery  expense.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  reason¬ 
able  and  practical  restrictions  of  delivery  services 
involving  minimum  purchase  limitations,  C.O.D. 
restrictions,  mail  and  telephone  order  promotions, 
express  and  parcel  post  shipment  policies.  Discussion 
also  will  concentrate  on  wrapping  and  packing  econo- 


- O - — 

Friday,  January  14  9:30  A.M. 

Salle  Modeme 

No.  32 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  SESSION 

Current  Distributive  Education 

Chairman:  (To  be  announced) 

Making  Your  Own  Audio-Visual  Training  Materials 

(Demonstration  by  speaker  to  be  announced) 

The  Distributive  Education  Clubs — A  Democratic 
Force  For  Retailing 

JOHN  McCarthy,  Director  of  Central  Training, 
Gimbel  Brothers  Stores,  New  York 

How  Distributive  Education  Programs  Are  Being 
Evaluated 
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DUcuuion  Leader: 

JOHN  B.  POPE,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Wa*h- 
ingtoB 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1949 


— — — o - 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  RETAIL  SECRETARIES 

All  sessions  of  the  N.A.R.S.  Convention  will  be 
held  on  the  18th  Floor,  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1949 

10:00  A.M.  Convention  Called  to  Order — 
President’s  Address 
Secretary’s  Report 

10:20  A.M.  Group  Session:  Joint  Discussion  of  Sec¬ 
retaries  from  both  Large  and  Small  Com¬ 
munities 

Co-Moderators:  FRED  GOERLITZ,  Chicago, 
representing  population  over  100,000;  ROSS  E. 
ANDERSON,  Oak  Park,  representing  population 
under  100,000 

10:50  A.M.  Address  (To  be  announced) 

NORMAN  BENNETT,  Director,  Business  Rela¬ 
tions,  National  Better  Business  Bureau 

12:15  P.M.  Luncheon 

The  Washington  Picture 
HON.  FRANKLIN  H.  LICHTENWALTER, 
Congressman  from  Pennsylvania 

2:15  P.M.  Democracy  Works  Here 

GLENN  GUNDELL,  Advertising  and  Promotion 
Manager,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadel¬ 
phia 

2:45  P.M.  Consumer  Education  Films 

DR.  RUTH  W.  AYRES,  Director,  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council,  New  York  City 

3:45  P.M.  Group  Session:  Joint  Discussion  of  Sec¬ 
retaries  from  both  Large  and  Small  Com¬ 
munities 

Co-Moderators:  FRED  GOERLITZ  and  ROSS 
E.  ANDERSON 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1949 

10:00  A.M.  Group  Session:  Joint  Discussion  of  Sec¬ 
retaries  from  both  Large  and  Small  Com¬ 
munities 

Co-Moderators:  FRED  GOERLITZ  and  ROSS 
E.  ANDERSON 

11:00  A.M.  Labor  Relations 

NATHAN  SHEFFERMAN,  Labor  Relations  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago 

12:15  P.M.  Luncheon 

Sub-Standard? 

E.  R.  LERNER,  Consultant  in  Economics  and 
Management 

2:15  P.M.  Joint  Presentation:  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion 

ROSEMARY  McMILLAN,  School  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Richmond,  Va. 

GEORGE  C.  ROBINSON,  Secretary-Manager, 
Retail  Merchants’  Association,  Richmond,  Va. 

2:45  P.M.  The  New  Look  in  City  Taxes 

M.^BEL  L.  WALKER,  Executive  Director,  Tax 
Institute,  New  York  City 

5:00  P.M.  American  Retail  Federation  Hospitality 
Hour  to  members  of  National  Association  of 
Retail  Secretaries 


10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order 
Committee  Reports 
Election  of  Officers  and  Directors 
New  Business 

11:00  A.M.  Group  Session:  Joint  Discussion  of  Sec¬ 
retaries  from  both  Large  and  Small  Com¬ 
munities 

Co-Moderators:  FRED  GOERLITZ  and  ROSS 
E.  ANDERSON.  Continuation  of  discussion  of 
activities  carried  out  in  1948,  or  planned  for  1949, 
by  communities,  state,  regional  and  national 
associations. 

1:00  P.M.  Luncheon  for  1949  Officers  and  Direc¬ 
tors  of  N.A.R.S. 

2:30  P.M.  Continuation  of  group  discussion  on 
submitted  and  selected  subjects. 

- o— — ^ 

List  of  Convention  Exhibitors 

Booth  No.  Exhibitor 

1,  2 — Craig  Machine  Inc.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

3  thru  10— National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Davton  *).  Ohio 
12,  13 — Burrou^'hs  Adding  Machine  f^o..  Detroit,  Mich 

14-  — Recordak  Corporation,  New  York  City 

15 —  Monarch  Marking  System  Co.,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 

16,  17 — Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

18 — Associated  Reciprocal  Exchgs.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

19  thru  22— I.B.M.,  New  York  22.  N.Y. 

23 —  American  Airlines,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

24 —  Merit  Protective  Service,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

25 —  A.  Kimball  Company,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 

26,  27 — Dicbold,  Inc.,  Canton,  Ohio 

28 — Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

29,  30 — The  Gardner-Richardson  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

31 — Soabar  Company,  Philadelphia,  24,  Pa. 

32  thru  38 — Life  Magazine,  New  York  City 
39,  40 — H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

41,  42 — Automatic  Steam  Products  Corp.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

43 —  Embosograf  Corp.  of  America,  New  York  10.  N.Y. 

44 —  Cutting  Room  Appliances  Corp.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

45,  46 — Time  Magazine,  New  York  20.  N.Y. 

47 —  Merchants  Trade  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

48 —  Kaleidoscope,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

49,  50 — Florez  Inc.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

51 —  Joseph  B.  Hosmer,  Decatur  Ga 

52 —  Dale  System,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

53 —  American  Box  Board  Company,  Gr.  Rapids,  Mich. 

54 —  Steamaster  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

55,  74 — Grand  Rapids  Store  Equip.  Co.,  Gr.  Rapids,  Mich. 
56  thru  64 — Remington  Rand  Inc.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

65,  66 — Feature  Items  Inc.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

67 —  Diamond  Paper  &  Box  Company,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

68 —  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

69,  70 — Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

71 — Fren-Zee  Store  Equip.  &  Fix.  Co.,  New  Haven  10. 
Conn. 

72,  73 — The  Morgan  Company,  Chicago,  Til. 

75 — Carry-Pack  Company,  Ltd.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

76,  77 — Haskelite  Mfg.,  Corp.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

78,  79 — Mertren  Corporation,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

80 —  The  Kclling  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

81 —  Farrington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 

82,  83 — Underwood  Corporation,  New  York  City 

84  thru  88 — Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Pitts.  30,  Pa. 

A.  J — Otis  Elevator  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B — Willmark  Service  System  Inc.,  New  York  City 
C — W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Assocs.  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D — Fairchild  Publications  Inc.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

E — Fashion  Reports,  Inc.,  New  York  18.  N.Y. 

F — All-Styles  Hanger  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

G — (The  Kahn  Company)  Glenzip  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
H — Printasign  Corp.  of  America,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

L — R.  H.  Morris  Associates,  New  York  City 
M — (American)  Lumbermens  Mutual  Cas.  Company  of  Ill., 
New  York  City 

N,  O — Haire  Publishing  Company,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

R,  S — Department  Store  Economist,  New  York,  N.Y. 

X — The  Laiiber  Company.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Y — United  Airlines.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Z — Interstate  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  Walden,  N.Y. 
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BOOTHS  41  &  42 


NRDGA’S  CONVENTION 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK  •  JANUARY  lOtli  to  Mth 


hTOT 
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NO  GAS 
NO  BOILER 


IRON  CONVEYOR 


Roducet  the  weight 
of  the  iron  to  ony 
weight  desired, 
eliminotes  fotigue. 
(simple  to  instoll). 


$1400 


AUTOMATIC  SENIOR  W. 


This  famous  pressing  unit,  so  widely  in 
use,  requires  no  gos  and  no  boiler.  A 
complete  and  compcKt  duplicate  of  our 
large  factory  moc^l.  A  mighty  midget 
that  assures  economy,  efficiency  and 
increased  production.  Cuts  pressing 
time  in  holf.  Just  perfect  for  synthetic 
--  ^ord'tO'press  cottons  or 
iplete  with  four  gallon 
which  requires  filling  but 
mk.  Priced  ot  only 


ADJUSTABLI 

PRESSBOARD 


$83*® 


Save  space  with  this  com¬ 
pact  unit.  Eases  ironing  by 
adjusting  to  any  height 
necessary.  Apron  keeps 
merchondise 
from  dragging 
on  floors  keeps 
your  goods 
cleon.  Solidly 
built,  designed  y 

for  long,  effi- 
cient  use. 


*31*® 


AUTOMATIC  GAS  STEAMER 


H*r*  ii  low  cost  operation 
Quickly  and  safely  steams  furs, 
piles,  fabrics  and  synthetics 
Campletely  automatic  with 
single  lever  control.  Constant 
and  continuous  pressure  assures 
uniform,  high  quality  produc¬ 
tion.  Quickly  removes  packing 
creases  from  all  types  of  fabrics. 


$22500 


The  Sussman 

ZUchic  auto  steamer 


Just  plug  in  our  fully  outomatic 
electric  MIer.  High  or  low  pressure 
steom  ot  your  commond.  Perfect  for 
removing  packing  creoses  on  all 
fobrics.  Beth  AC  or  DC  current. 


*175®® 


stores 
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Post-Election  View  of  1949  {Continued  from  page  21) 


sion  that  general  price  controls  at  the 
retail  level  are  imminent  and  un¬ 
avoidable  even  though  the  Admini¬ 
stration  will  undoubtedly  endeavor  to 
make  gestures  toward  the  redemption 
of  its  campaign  pledges  and  even 
though  these  gestures  receive  some 
official  support  from  Congress.  Au¬ 
thority  for  some  types  of  allocation 
and  for  some  limited  types  of  price 
control  at  primary  or  intermediate 
levels  on  a  selective  basis  would  seem 
to  be  probabilities.  General  price 
controls  at  the  retail  level  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  most  inadvisable  and 
while  possible,  rather  improbable. 

Adequacy  of  Merchandise  Supply 

Throughout  the  war  period  and  for 
some  time  thereafter,  the  test  of  a 
good  merchant  depended  almost  sole¬ 
ly  on  his  ability  to  acquire  merchan¬ 
dise.  As  we  approached  the  close  of 
the  year  1946,  a  transition  began  to 
take  place.  Since  that  time  we  have 
progressively  reached  the  point  line 
by  line  and  item  by  item,  where  mer¬ 
chandise  supply  has  approached, 
reached  or  passed  demand.  Ability  to 
obtain  merchandise  is  no  longer  the 
primary  yardstick  by  which  we  meas¬ 
ure  merchandising  ability.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  adequacy  of  supply  is  being 
answered  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  always  get  a  particular  style 
number  in  a  particular  fabric  of  a 
particular  color  on  any  particular  day. 
This  was  never  true.  Even  in  1932 
there  were  some  good  selling  style 
numbers  that  were  not  subject  to  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  upon  reorder.  This 
will  be  true  in  the  future.  There  is 
also  every  indication  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  shortages  of  certain 
products,  principally  metal  products, 
over  the  next  several  months.  These 
items,  however,  do  not  constitute  a 
large  enough  part  of  the  total  retail 
business  to  make  “adequacy  of  supply’’ 
an  important  problem  as  we  approach 
1949.  Ability  to  sell  now  rates  high 
over  ability  to  buy  as  a  yardstick  of 
merchandising  superiority.  Our  cur¬ 
rent  and  prospective  1949  problems 
are  ones  of  disposal,  not  of  acquire¬ 
ment. 
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Continuance  of  Consumer  Demand 

There  is  every  indication  that  we 
have  leveled  off  on  a  high  plateau  of 
consumption.  Federal  Reserve  index 
in  retail  sales  has  hovered  around  a 
312  figure  for  the  past  several  months. 
This  plateau  is  at  an  altitude  that 
would  have  made  us  dizzy  to  even  con¬ 
template  a  decade  ago.  I  am  sure  that 
the  question  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
us  is  how  long  we  can  stay  on  this 
plateau  rather  than  how  much  higher 
we  can  go.  In  considering  this  ques¬ 
tion,  one  must  analyze  our  present 
high  volume  according  to  how  much 
of  it  is  based  on  physical  consump¬ 
tion  and  how  much  on  increased  price 
levels.  They  are  two  separate  factors 
that  do  not  necessarily  always  move  in 
the  same  direction.  Physical  consump¬ 
tion  increased  in  1930  and  1931  while 
prices  declined. 

Historically,  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer  are  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  physical  consumption  and 
dollar  volume  holds,  or  even  increas¬ 
es,  temporarily.  It  is  to  the  fields  of 
consumer  demand  and  purchasing 
power  that  one  must  look  primarily 
in  appraising  the  likelihood  of  our 
maintaining  ourselves  on  the  current 
high  plateau  of  consumption  and  re¬ 
tail  sales. 

We  know  that  a  consumer  economy 
cannot  perpetually  finance  itself  at  a 
high  rate  of  prosperity.  While  well 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  consumer  goods  becomes  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  and,  there¬ 
fore,  available  to  finance  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  those  goods,  we  do  have  the 
remaining  percentage  representing 
non-invested  savings,  taxes,  etc.,  which 
siphon  off  what  would  otherwise  be 
purchasing  power.  As  a  consequence, 
purchasing  power  flowing  from  con¬ 
sumer  production  and  distribution 
cannot  purchase  all  the  consumer 
products  produced.  The  consumer 
group  must  have  purchasing  power 
from  sources  other  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  consumer 
goods  as  a  supplement  in  order  to 
maintain  a  high  rate  of  consumption. 
This  additional  purchasing  power  has 
in  the  past  flowed  primarily  from  the 
payrolls  of  the  capital  goods  indus¬ 


tries.  Government  spending  and 
spending  of  various  types  for  the  in 
ternational  account  have  now  become 
a  major  third  leg  of  the  tripod  su|^ 
porting  this  high  plateau  of  consump 
tion.  How  long  can  these  two  forces 
continue  to  have  beneficial  effects  on 
our  general  economy? 

There  is  still  a  substantial  backlog 
of  capital  goods  expenditures,  even 
though  much  headway  has  been  made 
in  consuming  the  backlog  existing  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  Utility  compan 
ies  are  operating  at  near  capacity  and 
billions  must  be  spent  in  this  field  to 
catch  up  with  expansion  delayed  dur 
ing  the  Thirties  and  throughout  the 
war  period.  The  oil  industry  must 
spend  billions  in  locating  new  reserves 
and  replacing  obsolete  equipment. 
The  railroad  industry  has  far  to  go  in 
modernizing  its  equipment.  The  back 
log  of  the  automobile  industry  has 
been  reduced  but  little.  Housing  is 
still  far  from  adequate  and  construe 
tion  is  being  retarded  only  by  cost 
rather  than  demand  or  need. 

There  is  every  indication  that 
spending  for  the  international  ac 
count  must  and  will  be  very  great  for 
the  next  several  years,  whether  the 
final  answer  be  peace  or  war.  De 
mantis  for  armament  for  this  country 
and  our  friends,  implementation  oi 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  other  econom 
ic  aids  throughout  the  world  assure 
heavy  spending  by  the  United  States 
in  this  field  of  international  relations 
for  many  years  to  come.  While 
hear  about  economies  in  government, 

1  know  of  no  business  man  who  would 
bet  heavily  on  this  becoming  a  reality 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  armament 
demands  are  included  and  state  and 
local  government  ret|uirements  art 
considered,  there  is  every  indication 
that  government  spending  will  in 
crease.  Roads,  bridges,  etc.,  are  fat 
from  adequate.  Our  public  school  sys^ 
tern  does  not  have  capacity  to  take 
care  of  current  needs,  much  less  to 
provide  for  the  increased  birth  rate  ol 
the  early  Forties.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  localities  which  are  providing 
adequate  hospital  facilities.  With  any 
measurable  downward  adjustment  ol 
prices  from  their  present  very  high 
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America’s  smartest  stores  are  achieving 
distinction  and  uniformity  in  their  packaging 
with  this  excitingly  new  Ensemble  If  rappings  Service. 
Basic  unit  in  this  service  is  the  widely  acclaimed 
"Limited  Edition”  merchandise  hag  (in  all  needed  sizes) 
with  which  boxes  and  wrapping  paper  of  harmonizing 
colors,  design  and  store  imprint  are  coordinate<l. 

A  Wolf  Brothers’  design  and  wrapping  consultant 

will  call  at  your  request  to  outline  fully  this 
unique  Ensemble  ff'rappings  Service. 

The  regular  serviceable  wraps  in  standard 

colors  were  originally  introduced  by  \V olf  Brothers  over 
50  years  ago  and  are  available  to-day  on  short  notice. 


FASHION  WRAPPINGS  BY 


332  N.  12TH  STREET  •  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


STOR  ES 


STEIN’S  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLE 


For  Merits  and  Women^s 
Alteration  Departments 

1^^  ANY  stores  acclaim  Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables 
as  contributing  more  to  the  efficient  operation  of  both 
men’s  and  women’s  alteration  departments  than  any  other  item 
developed  in  recent  years. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables  are  designed  for  your 
needs;  may  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections,  added  to, 
moved  about  or  rearranged  to  meet  your  needs  and  with  very 
little  effort.  Adjustable  steel  legs,  beautifully  finished  hard¬ 
wood  tops  with  incandescent  or  fluorescent  lights. 

Our  tables  are  saving  space,  footsteps,  time  and  money 
for  leading  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops 
throughout  the  country. 

• 

Illustration  to  the  right 
shows  the  type  of  Add-A- 
Section  Tables  designed  for 
Men’s  Alteration  Depart¬ 
ments  where  the  saving  in 
time,  labor  and  steps  is  as 
great  as  the  tables  illus¬ 
trated  above  provide  for 
Women’s  Alteration  De¬ 
partments. 

• 

Flease  write  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation  about  these  Stein 
units  —  your  inquiry  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


.  LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

SlS-Sm  W.  Vum  Bmren  Street  .  .  Chicago  7,  MlUnoim 


level,  there  will  be  a  iieiiiendous 
amount  of  construction  work  for  fed 
eral,  state  and  local  gove»'ninents. 

All  of  the  foregoing  seems  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  ave  strong 
supports  to  our  present  economy  in 
the  form  of  current  and  prospective  i 
consumer  purchasing  power.  There 
must  be  many  more  adjustments  ol 
prices  and  production  such  as  those 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  past 
two  years.  Many  of  these  adjustments 
may  be  much  more  drastic  in  theii 
effects  than  any  we  have  experienced 
to  date.  Many  such  adjustments  will 
create  real  problems  for  the  individ¬ 
uals  or  industries  most  directly  affect 
ed.  For  these  individuals  and  indus 
tries  they  will  be  serious.  The  jsoint, 
however,  is  that  there  need  not  neces 
sarily  be  any  drastic  or  calamitous  ad 
justments  affecting  the  general  econo 
my  in  the  immediate  future  based  on 
lack  of  purchasing  power. 


Price  Hazard  of  Inventory  lnvesimeni| 


islatio 


Recent  and  some  current  pna 
levels  reflect,  in  part,  (a)  speculative 
proBts,  (b)  longer  than  normal  piofi!»j  Th< 
margins,  and  (c)  premiums  paid  t'  'j  adjust 
second  hand  or  in-between  oijeratonl  diey 
All  of  these  were  the  direct  effects  ol  Only 
shortages.  As  supply  exceeds  demand  pressu 
these  elements  of  price  inflation  are  contir 
Ijeing  and  will  be  squeezed  out.  it  adjust 
Aside  from  the  price  inflation  due  pressu 
to  these  temporary  factors,  however,  |  reived 
we  have  experienced  a  substantial  dc  nti 
gree  of  inflation  of  our  price  structure| 
due  to  changes  in  our  general  fis*  - 
set-up  resulting  from  the  war.  To  thejj 
extent  that  this  factor  has  been  an  ] 
effective  one,  we  may  exp>ect 
ued  high  prices.  Such  has  been  ili  i 
case  following  every  major  world  con  j 
diet.  The  amount  of  money  an  1 
credit  available  to  consumers  has  l)€i  , 
increased  on  a  permanent  or  at  leasijj 
a  semi-permanent  basis.  Many  inilex  j 
ble  cost  elements  have  been  addeii 
Government  debt,  and  taxation  orj| 
debt  to  carry  out  our  current  ainwj 
ment  program,  cannot  jxxssibly  lae  n  ^ 
nanced  at  prewar  price  levels.  Whi’ ■ 
some  of  the  froth  in  our  1947  ai  | 

1948  price  structure  will  be  squeeii  ^ 
out  by  competition,  we  will  not  retuu  | 
to  1930  pricing  for  a  long  time  t  ■ 
come.  If  we  were  to,  we  would  t  j 
laced  with  a  national  calamity  of  d 
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am  order. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  price 
adjustments  in  many  raw  commodity 
and  semi-finished  goods  prices  which 
I  have  not  been  reflected  fully  at  the  re¬ 
tail  level.  There  is  much  evidence  of 
more  than  an  adequate  supply  of 
most  lines  of  finished  articles  made  of 
textiles  and  leather  goods.  Of  course 
one  can  jjoint  to  many  exceptions  but 
they  appear  to  be  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule  rather  than  disprove  it. 

Competitive  pressures  should  be 
expected  to  continue  to  result  in 
downward  price  adjustments  of  fin¬ 
ished  consumer  merchandise.  With 
an  adequate  merchandise  supply, 
prices  to  the  consumer  must  be  made 
to  reflect  lower  commodity  prices  and 
only  normal  profit  margins.  Competi¬ 
tion  should  not  and  will  not  permit 
abnormal  profit  margins,  speculative 
profits  or  premiums  to  the  in-between 
operator.  Much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  squeezing  out  these  evils. 
Much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  great 
progress  in  this  respect  within  the 
next  few  months. 

These  prospective  downward  price 
adjustments  will  be  very  healthy  if 
they  are  jjermitted  to  materialize. 
Only  an  injection  of  new  inflationary 
I  pressures  at  this  time  will  prevent  a 
t  continued  trend  of  downward  price 
adjustments.  These  new  inflationary 
le  pressures  may  well  result  from  ill  con- 
t,  ceived  legislation  for  which  there  will 
c  be  much  political  pressure.  Such  leg- 
rt  islation  might  include: 

^  1.  Changes  in  the  labor  laws  that 

would  increase  unit  costs  through 

higher  wages  or  lower  labor  pro- 

ductivity  or  that  would  decrease 

‘  production  by  increasing  strikes. 

)n- 

2.  Price,  material  or  production  con- 
trols  of  an  arbitrary  nature  which 
,^.,1  would  hamper  the  free  flow  of  our 
economy  to  the  p>oint  where  pro- 
Auction  would  be  retarded  and 
supply  reduced. 

ina  5.  Tax  or  other  legislation  that  will 
:  deprive  industry  of  the  capital  or 

liil'  the  incentive  necessary  for  maxi- 
aii^  mum  production. 

Of  course  these  continued  down- 

uii 

^  ^  ward  price  adjustments  represent 
'  wmewhat  of  a  markdown  hazard  so 
.  hr  as  our  current  inventory  invest- 
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ment  is  concerned.  Lowered  costs  expect  further,  general  and  substantial 

mean  lowered  retail  prices.  While  dollar  increase  in  sales  volume.  Where 

there  is  an  inevitable  lag,  there  is  also  does  this  assumption  lead  us  as  to 
an  inevitable  markdown.  Intelligent  future  profit  f>ossibilities? 
merchandising  can  minimize  this  haz¬ 
ard.  Benefits  to  the  retailer  of  proper 
pricing  and  price  levels  far  outweigh 
the  temporary  and  limited  inventory 
investment  hazard. 

LONG  RANGE  OUTLOOK 
Without  forecasting  calamity,  one 
can  well  foresee  some  reduction  in 
physical  retail  volume  over  the  longer 
range.  Some  of  our  physical  volume 
in  recent  years  has  resulted  from  mak¬ 
ing  up  wartime  deficiencies.  These 
sales  were  Bnanced  by  the  consumer 
from  wartime  savings  accumulated  in 
that  period  of  merchandise  shortages. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  that  a  down¬ 
ward  adjustment  in  many  retail  prices 
is  to  be  expected.  Eventual  lower 
physical  volume  and  eventual  lower 
price  levels  means  that  the  individual 
retailer  will  be  able  to  maintain  cur¬ 
rent  dollar  sales  volume  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time  only  with  the 
greatest  ability  and  effort.  It  would 
seem  to  be  little  less  than  foolhardy  to 


Hourly  Wage  Rates 

Few  industries  have  experienced  as 
large  a  percentage  increase  in  the 
hourly  wage  as  has  retailing.  The  re¬ 
tailers’  hourly  wage  rate  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  upward  by  (a)  comp>etition 
for  efficient  help,  (b)  minimum  wage 
laws  and  practices,  and  (c)  substantial 
reduction  in  working  hours  such  as 
the  38-40  hour  week  and  the  five  day 
week.  Costs  resulting  from  the  high¬ 
er  hourly  wage  rates  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  an  ever  increasing  dollar 
sales  volume.  If  dollar  sales  volume 
simply  holds,  or  possibly  recedes,  the 
average  retailer  will  face  an  increase 
in  his  wage  percentage. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  at  this 
time  to  exjject  any  material  relief  by 
increasing  hours  of  employment  by  a 
reduction  in  weekly  rates.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  therefore,  that  if  the  retailer  is 
to  prosper,  he  must  get  a  higher  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  employee.  This  means 
better  systems  and  methods,  more  im¬ 
proved  techniques,  better  personnel 
selection,  improved  training,  more 
effective  supervision,  better  sales  lead¬ 
ership  and  a  general  improved  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  whole  field  of  store  of>- 
eration  and  selling. 

Higher  Fixed  Plant  Costs 

Most  retail  store  buildings  in  use 
today  were  erected  in  the  period  when 
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A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

121  S.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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a  new  store  building  cost  from  )4  to 
$6  per  square  foot.  Today  the  costs 
of  retail  store  buildings  range  from 
|12  to  $20  a  square  foot.  Buildii^ 
costs  once  incurred  are  fixed  for  a 
long  future  period.  The  same  think¬ 
ing  is  applicable  to  equipment  costs, 
both  as  to  ratio  of  current  cost  to  tht 
historic  pattern  and  to  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  their  nature  once  incurred. 

Retail  opserations  of  the  past  few 
years  have  been  subsidized  by  the  fact 
that  plant  and  equipment  purchased 
at  lower  costs  were  being  used  in  a 
period  of  high  price  levels.  Additions 
and  replacements  made  at  current 
price  levels  are  slowly  changing  this 
picture.  Any  measurable  decrease  in 
the  price  level  will  emphasize  the 
burden  of  plant  and  equipment  costs 
incurred  at  prevailing  price  levels. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  must  all  stand  still  so  far  as  im¬ 
proving  or  expanding  our  plants  is 
concerned.  A  living,  vital  business 
such  as  the  retail  business  cannot 
stand  still.  Retailers,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  have  incurred  these 
higher  fixed  plant  and  equipment 
costs,  must  find  the  solution  to  our 
problem  in  a  better  utilization  of  our 
higher  cost  plants.  One  must  be  more 
frugal  in  the  use  of  space  costing  from 
$12  to  $20  a  square  foot  than  one 
need  be  in  the  use  of  space  costing 
from  $4  to  $6  a  square  foot.  Higher 
productivity  per  square  foot  through 
a  more  intensive  and  intelligent  use 
of  space  apprears  to  be  the  only  rea¬ 
sonable  solution.  Productivity  per 
square  foot  may  well  become  as  vital 
a  retail  statistic  as  turnover,  markup 
and  markdowns. 

•  •  * 

The  picture  I  have  tried  to  give  you 
is  not  a  one  way  road  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  We  have  grounds  for  much  con¬ 
fidence  and  hof>e.  We  are  aware  of 
pitfalls.  We  know  that  some  of  us 
will  realize  these  hopes.  We  know 
that  others  of  us  will  be  victims  of  pit- 
falls  of  these  or  other  varieties.  It  has 
always  been  so.  As  retailers,  we  would 
have  it  no  other  way.  We  know  that 
success  is  not  the  rule  of  life  but  j 
should  go  only  to  those  w'ho  merit  it. 
That  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  most 
competitive,  most  exacting,  most  ex¬ 
citing  and  best  rewarding  of  all  in¬ 
dustries— retailing. 

December,  1948 
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Reduce  Stock  Shortages 


Do  stock  shortages  cut  severely  into  the  profits 
of  your  retail  organization? 

•  Willmark  guarantees  that  the  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Willmark  program  and  formula  will 
reduce  such  losses  to  a  minimum.  This  guarantee 
is  based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  stock  short¬ 
age  problem  and  on  thirty-one  years  experience 
in  preventing  the  fundamental  causes. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  twenty  basic  causes  of 
stock  shortages  revealed  that  they  stem  primarily 

wtllmaric 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Ekjcutiva  Offices:  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 
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from  one  fertile  source — the  violation  of  store 
rules.  By  enforcing  your  store  rules,  you  can 
prevent  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  irregular¬ 
ities  that  lead  to  losses. 

The  Willmark  program  and  formula  makes 
practical  enforcement  possible. 

For  more  information  on  reducing  stock  shon- 
ages  write  for  our  free  booklet  “Basic  Control 
Over  Inventory  Losses.” 


How  much  could  you  save  with 
National  Mechanized  Accounting? 


T/ie  actual  fiiurea  may  astonish  you.  In  busy  department  stores  all  over  the  country.  National  Accountmi  Machines 
halve  shown  savings  of  up  to  30% — savings  which  often  have  paid  for  the  whole  National  installation  in  the  first  year! 


National  Accounting  Machines  provide  speed,  accuracy,  and  economy 
under  any  of  the  conventional  plans  of  billing;  cycle  descriptive  or 
non-descriptive,  continuous  ledger,  or  any  adaptation  of  either. 


Let  your  local 
National 
roprosontoliTo 
show  you 
tho  savings 
possible  on: 


They  provide  an  identical  record  for  the  store  and  the  customer;  speed 
up  service  at  the  window. 

The  amount  of  the  original  charge  and  the 
amount  of  each  payment  is  printed  in  identical, 
clear,  unchangeable  figures  on  both  the  customer’s  and  the  store’s  record.  Balances 
are  computed  and  printed  automatically. 


The  features  of  the  Class  3000 
National  Accounting  Machines 
make  for  fast,  accurate  handling  of  payables,  and 
provide  complete  control. 


Q^'Stional 


The  National  Payroll  Machine  prints 

V  check  and  employee’s  statement  show¬ 

ing  gross  pay,  each  deduction,  and  net  pay;  together  with  earnings  record  and 
complete  payroll  journal.  All  at  one  time,  all  identical,  and  all  originals. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  OHIO 

SaUt  and  Servit*  OSicts  in  over  400  cities 


